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The Labor Party: 
Whither Way? 


George Bennett 


® THE ELECTORS of High Wycombe in Buckingham- 
shire voted on November 4 in an election only less important 
for Great Britain than the American elections of the same 
day. British democracy has been more tightly mass-pro- 
duced, and regional divergencies are here only strands which 
do not break the pattern. Almost as many conclusions as in 
the United States may be drawn from this one result in a 
marginal constituency and from that in the previous week in 
Cleveland in Yorkshire. Here, too, the pollsters failed: at 
Wycombe, instead of a forecast Labor majority of 2,500 
there was—in a turnout only 2 per cent less than in the 
general election (86 per cent to 84 per cent)—an increased 
Conservative majority of 347. A week before, at Cleveland, 
in a 71 per cent poll (85 per cent in 1951) the Labor major- 
ity was reduced by 1,560 and the Conservative slightly in- 
creased his percentage of the votes cast. When these results 
are set against the normal bye-election swing against the 
party in power, and the spring trend to Labor—then produc- 
ing as much as a 6.5 per cent gain at Dundee—it is appar- 
ent that Labor must do some serious thinking. This was 
pointed up by John Haire, the defeated Labor candidate at 
Wycombe and popular member there from 1945 to 1951: he 
commented that three months earlier he would have re- 
gained the seat. It may even seem as if the swing to the 
Tories may only have been checked, not halted, in the first 
months of this year, and that Attlee was right in calling the 
general election before Labor’s situation became worse. 
In fact Wycombe was a Labor defeat, not a Tory victory. 
The necessity of present explanation is underlined when it 
is remembered that Butler’s operation of cutting food sub- 
sidies, with its consequent rise in the cost of living, has only 
just been completed. 

The Labor Party has drifted since it fulfilled the pro- 
gram on which it was elected in 1945, since the ideas of the 
nineteen thirties have been worked out in practice, and 
since nationalization was questioned as an objective even 
before the Iron and Steel Act was passed. While this is 
often recognized it has been made explicit in R. H. Cross- 
man’s opening remarks in New Fabian Essays. Here there 
should be an attempt in the constructive tradition of Labor 


(Continued on page 196) 


Father Eisenhower 


® THE BELIEVER IN DEMOCRACY likes to comfort 
himself reflecting that the ordinary voter understands men 
much better than he understands abstract principles and 
policies, and that the voter can be trusted to make sound 
judgments about men. One still hopes that this is so. But 
one can’t help being disturbed in our modern mass- 
democracies by the ease with which the emotions, the vani- 
ties and the fears of the voters can be mobilized through 
skilful propaganda. A contemporary American election 
campaign looks more and more like the advertising pages of 
Life. And one suspects that the thirty-three million who 
voted for Eisenhower on November 4 last were mainly 
shuffling off the intolerable burden of decision on to the 
shoulders of a miracle-working Father who would solve their 
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communal problems for them. Stevenson had tried to talk 
sense to them, to treat them as reasoning adults, but had 
failed to gain enough of their attention. The slick boys 
from the big advertising offices who had been hired to put 
over the Republican campaign knew better than he. They 
knew that the American people generally, in spite of their 
cold-war prosperity, were torn by doubts, perplexities, frus- 
trations, and were vaguely, subconsciously seeking some 
path of escape. The voters couldn't make up their minds 
between the two parties, and so they put all their trust in 
a Man 

The striking feature of the election was not the size of 
the Eisenhower majority, though that surprised all the ex- 
perts. He received 55 per cent of the vote, against Steven- 
son's 45 per cent. In 1952 Roosevelt got 59 per cent; in 
1936, 62 per cent; in 1940, 55 per cent; and in 1944, 54 
per cent. Away back in 1920 Harding had got 64 per cent, 
and in 1924 the people kept cool with Coolidge to the extent 
of 65 per cent. What distinguished the majority this time 
was that it was a majority for Eisenhower and not for his 
party. The Republicans have only a narrow majority in the 
House of Representatives, and in the Senate they will prob- 
ably have to depend upon the casting vote of the Speaker 
(the Vice-president of the U.S.). In state after state the 
other names on their tickets ran far behind the vote for Ike 
The American people are pretty sure that they like Ike, but 
they are far from certain that they like the Republican 
Party. If he doesn’t make them like it better in the next 
two years, through his dynamic policies or his good luck, it 
is quite possible that they will present him in 1954 with a 
Congress controlled by the other party. 

The Eisenhower nomination at Chicago seemed to be a 
victory for the intelligent, moderate, internationalist con- 
servatives in the Republican party over the tory dinosaurs. 
As such it was welcomed widely both in the United States 
and abroad. When one of the dinosaurs in the love-feast at 
the end of the Convention boomed out, “This is the end of 
the New Deal, the end of the Fair Deal, the end of the 
Ordeal,” his words seemed to be merely the last gasp of a 
disappearing species. But now we cannot be quite so sure. 
Eisenhower took such pains to win Taft over, he went out 
of his way to shake hands with McCarthy, and he apparently 
let the Old Guard determine the lines of his campaign 
The result today is that, in spite of all the pundits who are 
giving us learned expositions of what Ike's policy will be, 
nobody really knows — perhaps including himself — what 
line he is going to take on any of the big controversial 
issues. As Governor Stevenson remarked during his cam- 
paign, Ike is too honest to try to double-cross the Old Guard 
on whom he leans during the election struggle, and they are 
too ‘astute to let him double-cross them. He will face a 
Congress in which all the main committees are chaired by 
strong conservatives; and to overcome their pressure he 
will have to develop the technique of appealing over their 
heads to the publi¢ at large. A man as free from ideological 
commitments as Roosevelt could do this brilliantly. But 
the doubt about Eisenhower is whether he himself doesn’t 
believe too implicitly in these pre-1914 ideas to be able to 
shake himself free from the dinosaurs. As the election cam- 
paign went on it was borne in upon any intelligent observer 
that the explanation of Ike's politics must be that he en- 
tered West Point as a small-town mid-western youth round 
about 1910 and that he can't have acquired any new political 
ideas since he made the Army football team. 

For a Canadian the most useful guide to the election re- 
sults still remains Samuel Lubell’s book on The Future of 
{merican Politics,' which was published in the spring of this 
year before the party conventions, Lubell pointed out that 


1Musson; pp. 270; $4.50 
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the Democratic party had displaced the Republican as the 
majority party in the nation because it constituted an as- 
sembling of special minorities who together added up to a 
majority. These minority groups were the result of two 
great waves of immigration which had begun late in the 
nineteenth century. The first was the wave of European im- 
migrants who had filled up poorer areas in the towns and 
cities with new racial strains; and the second was the wave 
of native Americans who had swarmed into the industrial 
centres at the same period from the farms and hillsides of 
America. By about 1930 these two groups of new arrivals 
had come of age; they were producing their own middle- 
class and their own leaders in economics and in politics. 
Because they had been underdogs and had suffered from 
discrimination, and because they suffered intensely during 
the great depression, they voted for the party of the under- 
dog and supported the Rooseveltian New Deal. Roosevelt 
got most of the votes of the Irish, Italians, Jews, Poles and 
other European immigrants of the first wave, as he did of 
the Negroes and organized labor who emerged out of the 
second wave. In addition Roosevelt still had the old South, 
and he won the farmers of the Midwest. Under Truman this 
coalition of minority groups began to disintegrate. The con- 
dition of politics under Truman was stalemate, because 
there was no longer any effective majority among the Amer- 
ican people. Lubell, when he wrote his book, was asking 
where a new majority might come from. 

He thought that the break-up of the solid South was com- 
ing and that a two-party system was likely to emerge there. 
The elections have proved him right in this prediction. But 
he doubted whether a new national majority would be 
created by 1952. In the door-bell ringing in which he en- 
gaged after each election of the 1940’s he had discovered a 
clear line of party demarcation. Where rents began to go 
above $45-60 per month he discovered Republican votes; 
below that line whole streets were solidly Democratic. He 
thought the next election might depend on whether the 
ordinary voter was worrying more about the deflation of 
another depression or the inflation of more cold war. He 
didn’t foresee the strong drift of women voters and of new 
voters toward Eisenhower.? 


2What makes women vote as they do? In 1948 one cynic predicted 
that the housewife vote would go Republican because Harry Truman 
reminded them too much of their own husbands. But he must have 
been wrong. Why did they vote Eisenhower this time? The adver- 
tising experts have more experience with the female buyer than the 
male. 
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What Lubell did foresee was the possibility that the votes 
would flock to Eisenhower as a way of resolving their diffi- 
culties. “The American people are torn by such evenly 
tugging fears that every choice of decision that is offered 
seems frightening. Being above the party battle, Eisenhower 
kindles new hope for all who have wearied of the attrition of 
indecision and yet who see no way out through either of the 
two parties. Eisenhower might be termed a substitute for a 
reshuffling of both parties. At present neither party seems 
capable of commanding the trust of an effective majority of 
the country ... So tangled are the lines of partisan cross- 
conflict, that it appears easier and quicker to achieve na- 
tional unity by rallying round a personal leader than by 
waiting for the parties to reshuffle themselves ... In effect, 
Eisenhower would have to turn himself into a one-man 
battlefield to which all the conflicting forces which have been 
deadlocked since 1938 would transfer their struggle. 
Through his person all the unresolved issues of the last four- 
teen years would manoeuvre for decision.” 

As nearly as one can make out from our side of the border, 
this seems to be what has actually happened. The voters 
have plumped for Eisenhower as a symbol of a unity which 
doesn’t exist, which they don’t know how to bring about, but 
which they wish him to achieve by some miraculous process. 

Left-wing intellectuals don’t like this tendency of our 
modern mass-democracies. But we weren't too unhappy 
when the Father-Magician was F.D.R. We are at present a 
little too conscious of Ike’s shortcomings. It is only too easy 
to demonstrate from his speeches that he has only a super- 
ficial understanding of the deeper problems of our age. But 
we eggheads had better not be too eager to look down on 
him. We should remind ourselves of the famous saying 
about Christopher Columbus. When Columbus started out, 
he did not know where he was going. When he got there, 
he did not know where he was. And when he got back home, 
he did not know where he had been. Nevertheless, Columbus 
discovered America. There is a new America waiting to be 
discovered today. Perhaps Ike will turn out to be the 
Columbus of our age. 





Editorials 





No Man’s Land 


Trygve Lie was careful to attribute his resignation to 
certain specific beliefs: a new Secretary General with no 
past decisions to drag him down would (1) improve the 
chances of settling the Korean impasse, and (2) be more 
capable of carrying out necessary reorganization in the Sec- 
retariat. Toward the end of his statement he tried to say, 
“as strongly as I can, that my resignation is caused by the 
reasons just stated and no other.” But many of us would 
go beyond the immediate situation and see Mr. Lie’s resig- 
nation as an unpalatable warning that the middle - man 
between East and West will be inevitably crushed, that the 
so-called ‘“‘Third Force” is in no position to talk about force, 
and that those who consider mediation possible will find 
themselves more and imore in a minority as time goes on. 
Mr. Lie is simply leaving ‘No-Man’s Land. The fire-power 
of both sides was increasing and it was becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to distinguish between the ammunition. What- 
ever their other differences, Senator McCarran and Mr. 
Vishinsky were equally certain that “he who is not with me 
is against me.” ; 


Community Chest 


The recent campaign of the Community Chest of Greater 
Toronto yielded less than the estimates of the amount re- 
quired for operations of the member agencies in 1956, a fact 
which has been the subject of considerable comment in the 
daily press. The inevitable result is that some curtailment 
of agency service becomes necessary and that plans to de- 
velop new services must be postponed. Further, there is 
every reason to believe that future requests of legitimate 
agencies for help from the Chest will continue to be ahead of 
the money-raising capacity of that organization. The situa- 
tion should spur the beards of directors of the member 
agencies and of the Community Chest to review the role of 
private social work in public welfare. The members of these 
boards might do worse than begin with a re-reading of ‘The 
Dilemma of the Chests” (Canadian Welfare, September, 
1948), by the late Harry M. Cassidy, Director of the School 
of Social Work, University of Toronto. There is no assur- 
ance that the problem of raising more money in succeeding 
years can be solved by the prayers of the Inter-Faith Com- 
mittee of the Community Chest as has been suggested by 
Walter S. Tomenson, campaign chairman. 

The financial dilemma of the Chest will continue so long 
as the belief is fostered that private charity can cope ade- 
quately with the problems of modern industrialized society 
and an inflated economy. The provision of adequate and 
well-planned health and welfare services for the entire com- 
munity cannot be achieved by private agencies alone. The 
function of private agencies is to use their limited resources 
in creative and constructive experimental projects which the 
machinery of government is too ponderous to initiate. The 
private agencies have no money to spare for projects which 
governments can be persuaded to support. Therefore, the 
Community Chest should continue to support private social 
work in offering directly certain essential social services; 
but, at the same time, the influence of the Chest should be 
thrown strongly toward the promotion of adequate public 
services. In pursuing the same line of thought, Dr. Cassidy 
reached the same conclusion and said: 

“There is a great challenge to the Chest movement in 
the dilemma which it faces. It is now at a stage where it 
should be able to rise to this challenge. It has emancipated 
itself from old-fashioned ideas of charity. It is ready, surely, 
to affirm and to seek such broad objectives of social welfare 
as those outlined in this paper. In so doing it will contribute 
enormously to the promise of a democratic society.” 


New Liberties for Old 


Saturday Night, which recently changed its face, has now 
changed hands as well. It is a paper for which The Cana- 
dian Forum has always had the greatest respect and affec- 
tion, and some editorials in it encourage us to believe that 
these feelings are in some measure reciprocal. Of late years, 
Saturday Night has been increasingly preoccupied with the 
relation of private enterprise to individual freedom, and 
with the authoritarian dangers in all bureaucratic control. 
We, on the other hand, believe that any social tendency be- 
comes pernicious whenever it is carried through to its logical 
conclusion without opposition. Private enterprise may, in 
some circumstances, be a safeguard of individual freedom. 
It may also, given unchecked power, turn into its exact 
opposite: a development of' engrossing monopolies in which 
journals of independent opinion can be bought up like 
cigarettes and pulped into mass-circulation tabloids. 

It is very hard to believe that any such fate can be in 
store for Saturday Night, particularly when its new owner 
has repeatedly declared that he has no such plans. The 
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trouble is that the debasing of a paper's standards cannot 
be prevented by anybody's good intentions, even an owner's 
it can only be prevented by good journalists. And the re- 
cently announced resignations of four journalists of unques- 
tioned ability and integrity from the staff of Saturday Night 
is, to say the least, disconcerting 


After Them the Deluge 


It will be worth the price of the St. Lawrence Seaway to 
Canada if the destruction of historic sites which it entails 
finally wakens up some of the historical societies and govern- 
ment agencies to the wanton waste of cultural resources 
which is going on all the time. When some of these sites are 
actually engulfed before our national eyes we may feel an 
impact that will penetrate our apathy. We have maintained 
a tradition of indifference, insensitivity and miserliness 
where the work of the hands of our pioneers is concerned 
We have kept our eyes so fixed on the material benefits we 
have been able to wrest from the country they claimed 
cleared and settled that we have had little time to think 
of the moral and spiritual resources of our past 


In this time of transition, when all our values, posses- 
sions, hopes and ambitions are being weighed in the balance 
of history, we need to realize and employ some of the in- 
tangibles of our pioneer heritage. Quebec has made ample 
and persistent use of her history in creating a unified cul- 
tural life in that province. Ontario can learn from Quebec 
to gather up the evidence of the courage, ingenuity, manual 
skills and skills in human relationships developed by the 
pioneers. What they brought with them on the long journeys 
they made to the frontiers of settlement were the intangibles 
of skills and values 


To us today conservation means chiefly water power and 
timber. Conservation should mean the intelligent preserva- 
tion of sites and buildings, not merely the homes of rich 
merchants and U.E.L. officers, but the stone and the board- 
and-batten homes of early Canadians, the blacksmith shops, 
the saw, grist and woolen mills, the church in the clearing 
raised as a symbol that man does not live by gold and bread 
alone. We should conserve our values because they may be 
all that survives when the great test comes. Tentative ef- 
forts are being made to conserve some of the fine old build- 
ings now standing in the area of the St. Lawrence Water- 
way, so that they can be re-erected again in some place of 
honor. Spontaneous protests against their destruction are 
rising in many quarters which are not related to historical 
societies. But if the societies and the agencies of government 
concerned fail to save these historical relics from demolition, 
then there will come in time a ghostly tolling of ancient bells 
from beneath the water, tolling for a nation that is dead but 
not sleeping. To quote Hilda Neatby, University of Sas- 
katchewan, in Special Studies of the Commission of Arts, 
Letters and Sciences 1951: 


“An intelligent awareness of the past is generally con- 
sidered to be a sign of maturity in an individual or a com- 
munity, but the Canadian people . . . still regard their 
history with indifference tempered by distaste ... With a 
lew delightful and distinguished exceptions Canadian his- 
torians are extraordinarily dull writers . . . they responded 

to the extreme doctrines of the pseudo-scientific schools 
which in the interests of accuracy regarded style with sus- 
picion and imagination with horror . . . but such a sane and 
sensible policy does not produce the moving historical legend 


without which history will not capture the imagination of a - 


people ... The conclusion then must be that we have as yet 
no national history and no genuine national consciousness 
of the past This immature contentment with living in 
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the present and the future is partly the outcome of an age 
of scientific materialism. The true appeal of history is 
philosophic, moral and aesthetic . . . no community can 
achieve maturity without a sane and intelligent awareness 


of its past.”’ 


Twenty-five Years Ago 
VOL. 8. No. 87. DECEMBER, 1927, The Canadian Forum. 

The St. Lawrence deep waterway and power development 
scheme is one of the most important questions that Canada 
has ever faced and should be taken out of party politics 
altogether. 

Unfortunately both individuals and newspapers have been 
giving far more attention to sectional prejudices than to the 
practical advisability of the scheme. 

It would be of great interest and value if some competent 
person were to publish an authoritative article giving the 
arguments for and against, the cost of the undertaking, the 
probable income from sale of power and canal dues, and the 
possible alternatives — an all-Canada route, the Chicago- 
Mississippi route, the Erie Canal-Hudson-NewYork route, 
showing their effect on Canadian trade, and in particular the 
actual international situation as to the control of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. This last issue is being used 
to stir up patriotic sentiment in a way that is very reminis- 
cent of the Reciprocity election of 1911. 
~ As a matter of fact the navigation rights in the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence were settled by the Treaty of 
Washington in 1871, and the Boundary waters Treaty of 
1909, which are still in force, to this effect—‘‘that the River 
St. Lawrence and all navigable boundary waters, including 
canals existing or to be constructed connecting boundary 
waters, shall for ever remain free and open for the purpose 
of commerce to citizens of the United States subject to any 
laws and regulations of Great Britain or of the Dominion of 
Canada not inconsistent with such privilege of free naviga- 
tion’’—and it is far from clear just what Canadian interests 
those who oppose the joint development are guarding when 
they suggest that it be shelved or carried out by Canada 
alone. 





THE LABOR PARTY: WHITHER AWAY? 
(Continued from front page) 

thought to reform the ranks. Crossman calls for a ‘Philos- 
ophy of Socialism,” an ending of the reliance on the “ ‘hunch’ 
and empirical experience,” but can only as yet raise the 
problems. eae 

Bevanite Fabians are more cautious than their master, 
who can still demand more transferring of “large slabs of 
property” from private to public ownership. His Jn Place 
of Fear put that objective clearly forward, for he started 
from the premise that in.a capitalist democracy “either 
poverty will use democracy to win the struggle against 
property, or property, in fear of poverty, will destroy democ- 
racy.” The new Fabians, Bevanites and moderates alike, 
have looked deeper: they know that significant changes 
have been made since 1945, that this is not just a “capitalist 
democracy”; they have seen that the problem now is one 
of over-centralization and, in Austen Albu’s most important 
contribution, that nationalization solves nothing because the 
worker still has no control in industry. There Labor must 
find a working parallel for the catchy Tory housing policy 
phrase, “a property-owning democracy.” Denis Healey, in 
his article on foreign policy, has shown Labor is aware of 
Power in world affairs; the even more human desire for 
power at least to a share in the control of one’s destiny in 
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industry needs practical expression. Other Socialists besides 
Tito see the fault in Soviet Communism in the dominance of 
a new managerial middle-class; a comparable class has ar- 
rived in Britain as the true outcome of the Marxist dialectic. 
The separation of the workers from power has only taken 
a new form and nationalization, pure and simple, stands 
condemned. While the Fabians are conscious of this they 
have not yet a policy to put before the electors. 


An attack on the managers is not simplicity itself. The 
middle-class, always complex, is always renewing itself. The 
Fabians know that one reason for Labor's present halt is 
that ‘‘a reforming party is always in danger of destroying 
itself by its own success.’ There are more “contents” now 
than in 1945. Moreover, with the continued increase in edu- 
cational opportunities the natural leaders of the working 
class are creamed off. As Roy Jenkins puts it: those who 
“might have become Hendersons or Bevins, are drained off 
to be turned into ‘middle-class intellectuals.’ They may re- 
turn to play a part in the political leadership of the working 
class, but they will be unable to do much on the industrial 
side, and, in any event, their natural authority will be less 
than that of those who came to leadership through a more 
strictly indigenous process.” British Labor has not achieved 
Professor Arthur Lewis’ definition that Crossman cites: 
“Socialism is about equality.” 

Do men want more than equality of opportunity, if they 
want that? The history of the British reaction to educational 
measures since the Butler Act of 1944 is that taxation has 
not killed the demand for an English Public School educa- 
tion, and other parents are ruining their children psychologi- 
cally to ensure their passing the Grammar School entrance 
at age 11 for the prestige value of that education. Here 
Margaret Cole argues persuasively the advantages of equal- 
ity in the large comprehensive school on the American 
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pattern. But education is not “about equality.’’ Mrs. Cole 
confesses her aim “undoubtedly involves, to some extent, 
working against the grain of city development,” namely, 
“the specialization and fragmentation of life and personal- 
ity.”’ Can Britain afford this in the highly competitive world 
of modern industry where her specialized skills saved her 
with radar in 1940 and may do so again with the Comet and 
other jets in the nineteen fifties? 


The Fabians do not always show a sufficient realization 
of the hard facts of the twentieth century. Strachey believes 
“today there is no difficulty in finding the markets for our 
exports”; maybe, but what if the re-armament boom 
slackens? Certainly Bevan, as well as these writers, should, 
and does stress the creation of new markets by obtaining 
more consuming producers in the underdeveloped countries. 
Unfortunately our treatment of South Asia and West 
Africa only stands us in moderate stead: India is to buy 
railway equipment from Germany, and the Gold Coast 
prefers the prices of Japanese cottons. 

Yet both in these essays and in the country at large— 
though for different reasons—there is a renewed buoyancy 
today. Perhaps it is only the fool’s paradise reaction from 
the gloom of the last economic crisis; perhaps it is a saner 
confidence that springs from attempts more general today 
than at any time since the war at “Re-Thinking Our 
Future’—to use the title of a pamphlet issue of seven 
articles in the Observer. The New Fabian Essays are then 
part of the national as well as a party trend. 

When the constructive thought of the Labor Party emerges 
in a new policy, when it shakes off the sterile and bitter 
strife of these last eighteen months, Labor may again appeal 
to the electorate, which demands a clear policy, not the 
acceptance of the irrational, irrelevant answers that are at 


present summed-up in “Bevanism.” 
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No Labor leader of any importance has supported Bevan 

the nearest to approach was John Strachey—-while one 
main supporter, Crossman, has always been suspect in the 
party for his form of intellectualism. At Morecambe the 
counter-attack was belatedly launched: Herbert Morrison, 
after losing his seat on the party executive, spoke effectively 
for the first time since he went to the Foreign Office. Attlee 
has been weak too long: in the closeness of the party posi 
tions, both in Parliament and in the country, Labor cannot 
afford this internecine strife. It is having the dual effect 
of creating slackness in the House—-Tory majorities have 
recently been greater than they are entitled to be—-and of 
driving away the voters. D. S. Butler's Nuffield report The 
British General Election 1951, makes it clear that Bevanism 
was an embarrassment to Labor then; now, at Wycombe, 
John Haire did his best to keep it completely out of the 
campaign 

The danger of Bevanism is that it has been allowed to be 
divisive for so long that the methods now necessary to turn 
from personalities to policies give comfort and present pro- 
paganda to the Tories. Again the tightening of discipline in 
the party may have the effect of choking the creative thought 
necessary to produce a policy that will again claim the 
allegiance of the electors 


Canada: Unconscious 
Republic? 


Gordon V.Cullingham 


®& IS CANADA A KINGDOM? Is it a dominion? Or is 
it a republic? The first two questions have been raised and 
discussed many times since the announcement that a 
Canadian citizen was for the first time to become Governor- 
General. No satisfactory answer has been given; in an 
ocean of sentiment and irrelevancies the truth has hardly 
had a chance 

However, one pungent remark was made during the short 
lived re-examination of the place of the Governor-General 
in Canadian political life. This was the observation that 
Canadians tend to regard the Governor-General as the Cana- 
dian Head of State, and to overlook the fact that legally 
this position is still held by the British monarch. This ten- 
dency is increased by the fact that the Governor-Generalship 
is no longer the preserve of non-Canadians. 

This may not appear at first glance to be important, so 
let’s examine what we have let ourselves in for. Briefly, the 
legal structure looks like this. The British sovereign is the 
head of the Canadian state. But since that person cannot be 
in two independent nations at once we have a resident 
Governor-General who is her personal representative. The 
British ruler has some very real, if nebulous, powers and 
duties. (E.g., in addition to the titular functions, there is 
the right, in Bagehot’s classic phrase, “to be informed, to 
encourage and to warn.”’) These she exercises on her own 
behalf in the United Kingdom, and through the Governor- 
General in Canada 

In practice, of course, the situation is quite different and 
there are many reasons why it must be different. Canadians 
certainly would not tolerate direct interference jn their 
affairs by a British ruler; that goes without saying. More 
significant is the peculiar nature of the monarchy, which 
permits an effectual political function in Britain, but only 
in Britain. This is the result of its hereditary quality, and 
the direct and close association of the sovereign with her 
United Kingdom subjects, both in and out of government 
Obviously a person appointed by a partisan group for a short 
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and definite term of office cannot exercise the influence-— 
and certainly not the same dispassionate influence—made 
possible by the universal respect, affection and even awe 
felt for the hereditary ruler in the United Kingdom. 

Being denied this relationship in Canada we do not re- 
gard the British sovereign as our head of state but see the 
Governor-General as holding that position. But he is ap- 
pointed by the party in power and does not in any real 
sense represent the monarch. His responsibilities are—as 
they should and must be—purely Canadian. But because 
of the nature of his appointment and tenure, particularly if 
he be a Canadian, he is not likely to be regarded as acting 
consistently in the interest of all Canadians, but in a par- 
tisan interest. 

Obviously then, we are not a monarchy, for no monarch 
has any power in Canada. It tells one nothing about our 
form of government to say that we are a self-governing 
member of the Commonwealth of Nations, whose common 
tie is the recognition of the British Crown. A stranger when 
confronted with this appellation could only conclude that 
if we were not subject peoples, then we were fools engaged 
in an abortive and unedifying attempt to rationalize away 
the meaning of an old and unambiguous English word. 

To face the issue squarely then, Canada actually is a 
republic, but a republic masquerading in the disguise of a 
modified constitutional monarchy, although without its es- 
sence, and without the safeguards that a legal republic 
employs. The British monarch is impotent in Canada and 
it follows that her representative here must also be power- 
less, except insofar as his own personality can modify this 
corollary. Royal prerogative is (or soon can be) entirely in 
the hands of the political party elected for no particular term 
of office within its five year maximum. It most cases this in 
itself may be all right, since it is not so important where 
power lies, as it is to know where power lies. But no demo- 
cratic nation can afford to strip its head of state of all 
authority and the right of influence. There are functions 
which can only be performed from this detached position. 

Without the sense of responsibility felt by the British 
royal family and, what is more relevant, without the knowl- 
edge on the part of the public that this incorruptible sense 
of responsibility is felt, the only substitute can be the explicit 
constitutional bestowal of power on a person removed from 
participation in partisan strife. This is the resort of the 
parliamentary republic, and one which we should be well 
advised to examine. The danger, perhaps not yet “clear and 
present,” is that the Canadian situation presents any major- 
ity party with the freedom, indeed the right, to be as arbi- 
trary as it wishes. 

This is the real problem, and not the one suggested by 
some observers who maintain that while the present Gover- 
nor-General is an impeccable selection, future governors- 
general might easily be appointed for base political reasons. 
The fact is, that with a government determined to carry 
through certain policies or measures, no governor-general 
could have any decisive influence; he just does not have the 
power, not even the right to make his position known and 
to appeal to the public for support, as has the United 
States President. 

What all this amounts to is that we are not living under 
the form of government that we think we are. We must 
recognize that we are in fact operating a republican system 
and give to our resident chief of state the powers normally 
possessed by the head of state in a republic using the cabinet 
system, powers which he has now neither in fact nor in law. 
A good example (for this purpose only!) is France, where 
the President has very real power. India too has met this 
problem in its own way and might well have some lessons 
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for us. Such a regularization of our political organization 
need require no break with the crown and we should still 
be free to bicker over the name of our nation. Then, and 
only then, can our Governor-General exercise an influence 
similar to the British monarch——an influence that can never 
in Canada be based on the traditions of hereditary royalty, 
and so can only exist if granted from below. 

This would clarify such constitutional questions as whe- 
ther the Governor-General has the power to refuse a disso- 
lution of parliament, and would give him the unquestioned 
right, for example, to return bills to the legislature for 
reconsideration—an action that no governor-general uare 
take at present. And there is no reason to think that we will 
always continue, as we have for the last quarter century, 
with a majority party in parliament to form the government. 
One day it may be somebody’s job to laminate several 
splinters into the (big) stick of government, and this might 
require more confidence than politicians would be prepared 
to extend to a governor-general appointed under the present 
system. 

Admittedly many complications are raised by this sugges- 
tien for a governor-general with clearly defined and more 
extensive powers. Many of them could be settled fairly 
easily. For instance, the British monarch would still be the 
official head of state and the governor-general would be her 
representative only in name, for his authority and respon- 
sibility would directly spring from and be owed to Cana- 
dians. Not so simple would be the method of appointment, 
for clearly the existing system would not be satisfactory. 

Such details as this would have to be considered in any 
plans to regularize the place of the Canadian governor- 
general in a nation that accepts no interference from abroad 
but still insists on the legal fiction of royal control without 
the benefit of its substance-—an unstable equilibrium that 
only vanity would suggest could indefinitely be maintained. 


Shapers of the Modern 
Outlook 


The Metaphysics .of 
Alfred North Whitehead 


® METAPHYSICS DOES NOT enjoy a high reputation in 
our time. It is generally regarded as an undertaking whose 
futility has been conclusively demonstrated by modern 
scientific thought. The metaphysician is viewed either with 
amusement, as a quaint relic from the past, or with hostility, 
as a sinister reactionary. Popular books such as Reichen- 
bach’s Rise of Scientific Philosophy inform the public that 
metaphysics is mere superstition and wishful thinking, and 
that therefore only a psychological explanation is possible 
of the continued existence of that strange creature, the 
metaphysician. 

This widespread opinion reflects less on metaphysics than 
on the modern mind’s capacities for metaphysical under- 
standing; nevertheless, it is not wholly unjustified. The last 
great metaphysical system—Hegelianism—was produced 
more than one hundred years ago. Since that time, three 
major intellectual revolutions have occurred which, jointly, 
have cast metaphysical thought into a profound crisis: revo- 
lutions in physics, in logic and mathematics, and in man’s 
understanding of himself. 

The contemporary philosopher may still believe that with 
Galileo and Newton physics acquired “the secure method 
of a science, after having for many centures done nothing 
but grope in the dark” (Kant). But, after what has hap- 
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pened to Newtonian physics, he can no longer believe that 
this “secure method” has revealed, or ever can reveal, results 
secure from future revision. No eternal truths can be de- 
rived from physical science. Nor are such to be derived from 
logic and mathematics. These sciences do indeed seem 
“apriori” and necessary in a preeminent degree; but their 
modern representatives tell us that they lack existential 
import, and they call for a “logic without ontology.” Most 
important perhaps is the revolution in man’s self-under- 
standing. The great tradition had regarded man’s reason as 
in some sense transcending the natural process in which he 
is otherwise involved. Knowledge, in order to be true, seemed 
to presuppose a capacity for detachment and for reviewing, 
not merely an environment defined in nature and structure 
bv the biological needs of the knower, but reality as a whole. 
The latter half of the nineteenth century sought to destroy 
the transcendence of reason. Nietzsche and Kierkegaard, 
Marx and Darwin contributed to this debunking process. 
In the end, reason appeared to he a mere tool for adapta- 
tion. Rationality, once regarded as a feature of reality 
itself, now seemed merely one of many possible ways of 
responding to the challenge of environment. Man became 
naturalized; he was taken away from the metaphysician and 
handed over to the natural and “social” scientist. 

Nevertheless, metaphysics survives. Indeed—although the 
general public may not have been informed of this— it 
survives vigorously. This survival demonstrates what has 
been demonstrated many times before: that changes in 
scientific method and outlook do indeed necessitate the 
reorientation, but never the abolition, of metaphysical in- 
quiry. In our time, two major types of metaphysics have 
arisen, both under the impact of the revolutions of the last 
hundred years. One of these abandons the traditional asso- 
ciation of metaphysics with science; it isolates, as its proper 
field, human subjectivity which can never wholly be re- 
garded as the “object” of a science, the contrary assertions 
of some social scientists notwithstanding. The other type of 
metaphysics preserves the traditional association of meta- 
physics with science, but seeks to reform metaphysics by 
bringing it scientifically up to date. The leading thinker of 
the one type of metaphysics is Martin Heidegger; of the 
other, Alfred North Whitehead. 

Whitehead could not have been better equipped for his 
avowed task. For he is as much a creative scientist as a 
metaphysician. Until his middle fifties, he worked almost 
exclusively in the field of mathematics. This period cul- 
minated in the epoch-making Principia Mathematica (in 
collaboration with Russell, 1910-13). He then turned to 
the philosophical problems raised by modern physics, de- 
voting an important work to the theory of relativity. Not 
until he was sixty-five did Whitehead publish his first 
properly metaphysical work, and his metaphysical magnum 
opus (Process and Reality, 1929) appeared when he was 
sixty-eight. Whitehead’s career impressively illustrates his 
conviction that modern scientific thought, far from spelling 
the doom of metaphysics, inspires its renewal. 

How does Whitehead conceive of the relation between 
metaphysics and modern science? This question is answered 
by the explanation of three Whiteheadian phrases: “the 
fallacy of simple location,” “the fallacy of misplaced con- 
creteness,” and “the bifurcation of nature.” 

Modern science, as is well known, substitutes the notion 
of energy for that of matter. The world is no longer under- 
stood as consisting of entities which simply exist as specific 
points in space and time, requiring no dynamic relation to 
anything beyond themselves in order to be or be understood. 
With the replacement of “substances” by “events,” tradi- 
tional physics and metaphysics are seen to have committed 
the “fallacy of simple location.” For Whitehead, it goes 
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without saying that modern metaphysics must learn in this 
respect from modern phy sic s 

But why was this error committed? In Whitehead’s opin- 
ion, it resulted from something more basic than inadequate 
acquaintance with facts. The traditional physicist and meta 
physician interpreted correctly enough certain isolated as 
pects of reality; but they erred in identifying these aspects 
with fully concrete experience, in mistaking for reality what 
were merely their own abstractions from it. The fallacy of 
simple location derived from the more basic ‘fallacy of 
misplaced concreteness 

But physics has abandoned the doctrine of simple loca 
tion. It could be argued that science itself progressively 
corrects the inadequacy of its abstractions, becoming ever 
more concrete, and that therefore metaphysics is superfluous 
But one decisive example shows that science, while removing 
abstractness in degree, cannot escape it in kind; and that 
therefore the status of scientific abstractions in principle 
is a subject-matter, not of science, but of metaphysics. This 
example is indicated by the phrase “bifurcation of nature.’ 

Scientists of different ages may disagree about their basic 
terms, but they agree that these terms must be quantitative 
Physicists may speak of matter or energy, but never of color 
or sound. This creates a sharp distinction between the world 
of experience and that of physics. The one is color and sound, 
taste and smell, pleasure and pain, beauty and ugliness; the 
other is only matter (or energy) moving according to law 
The question is: how are these two worlds related? The 
chief tendency since the seventeenth century had been to 
regard the world of physics alone as ‘real’ and ‘objective,’ 
all else as merely “subjective.”’ Sounds, colors and the like 
were merely the effects of the motions of matter on organs 
of perception. This is the sin of “bifurcating nature.”’ He 
who commits it lives in a colorless, purposeless, silent nature, 
He ought to congratulate, Whitehead observes, himself 
rather than nature upon the scent of the rose and the song 
of the nightingale. For take away organs of perception, and 
all you have is matter moving monotonously in space. But 
fortunately, this quality-less world is not the world of 
nature; there is only one nature, and this is experience in 
all its fullmess. The world of physics is merely a scientific 
abstraction; and the bifurcation of nature is merely the most 
radical instance of the fallacy of misplaced concreteness, of 
mistaking for reality what is merely an abstraction from it 

But the bifurcation of nature is a philosophical, not a 
scientific error. It rests, not on mistaken scientific concepts, 
but on a mistaken interpretation of the status of all scientific 
concepts. Hence the task of relating the world of science to 
that of experience belongs to metaphysics, not science Meta 
physics thus is the attempt to “frame a coherent, logical, 
necessary system of general ideas in terms of which every 
element of experience can be interpreted.” 

A philosophy without system is no philosophy at all; but 
a philosophy which achieves system by ruling something that 
is real out of court is surely a false philosophy: for it com- 
mits the fallacy of misplaced concreteness. Whitehead’s 
metaphysics seeks to achieve system, and to save the con- 
crete: because of this double emphasis, it consists of polaric 
antithetical notions joined together by subtle qualification 
We can here merely state some of these notions. We cannot, 
unfortunately, indicate the qualifications which alone lend 
them profundity and precision 

Reality is process. There are no substances, but only 
events, and no event is repeatable. Whitehead agrees with 
that other great metaphysician, Henri Bergson, in regarding 
creative energy as the all-pervasive character of reality, and 
in “taking time seriously.” 

But reality has also permanent features. If there were 
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only radical novelty, knowledge (‘‘re’’-cognition) would be 
impossible, and science would be, not an abstraction, but a 
distortion. Events are unrepeatable, but they fall into re- 
peatable patterns. “Forms” enter into “facts,” and Hera- 
clitus must be synthesized with Plato. Says Whitehead: 
7 . consists of a 


the European philosophical tradition . . 
series of footnotes to Plato.” 

Reality is one. There is no simple location, and every 
event involves, in some sense, the past of the whole world. 

But reality is also manifold. Each event has a dynamic 
and organic unity of its own. To deny the reality of multi- 
plicity for the sake of a One which is merely one is to deny 
the concrete for the sake of an abstraction. 

Reality has a mechanical aspect. Every event is to a de- 
gree determined by the previous state of the world. 

But reality has also a teleological aspect. Every event is 
a creative striving toward the future. Whitehead terms his 
metaphysics “philosophy of organism.” He can say the 
daring word: “Biology is the study of the larger organisms; 
whereas physics is the study of the smaller organisms.” 

The ultimate term in the synthesis is God. This is not an 
afterthought; God is necessary to explain even the most tri- 
vial occurrence. “Creativity” is the term indicating the pro- 
cess-character of reality, the unlimited energy which lies at 
its core. ‘Eternal objects” indicates the realm of the possible, 
the eternally possible patterns of realization. But these two 
terms are not sufficient to explain the actual world. Why 
should any possibility become actual? And why this rather 
than that? Pure energy is indifferent to particular actualiza- 
tion, and pure possibility to all actualization. “Unlimited 
possibility and abstract creativity can procure nothing.” 
Hence God is needed, not as creator, but as the link between 
these two principles, which makes particular possibilities 
relevant for specific actualization. God is the ground, not of 
the world, but of the rationality of the world. He is the prin- 
ciple of order. 

The reader who feels that Whitehead pushes speculation 
beyond permissible limits would find many professional 
philosophers agreeing with him. It is a widely held view that 
metaphysical speculation has clear limits, and that White- 
head passes beyond them. But his work is far too subtle 
and profound to permit a final judgment in this matter in 
our time. Future philosophers may indeed reject Whitehead’s 
metaphysics as unsound in principle. But even if they do, 
they will find it profound enough to apply to its author his 
own word: “Philosophy never reverts to its old position 
after the shock of a great philosopher.” 

Emit L. FaACKENHEIM 
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On the Air 


Allan Sangster 


® PERHAPS THE WORST thing one can say about Cana- 
dian Television—and that means, of course, CBC Tele- 
vision, though how long this will apply becomes daily more 
uncertain—is that there is not enough of it. Not program- 
matically, but geographically. 

Not since the war which gave birth to the phrase have we 
had so lamentable an example of “Too little and too late.” 
Here, in mid-November of :1952, after a building program 
mingy in conception and unparalleled in slowness, we have 
two isolated TV transmitters with their ancillary studios— 
one in Toronto, one in Montreal. Not only are they isolated 
in the general sense—bright islands in a vast expanse un- 
illuminated by the green flare of the picture tube—but they 
are isolated from each other. The micro-wave system which 
will connect them, which will make the free interchange of 
programs possible, and which will feed a third transmitter, 
at Ottawa, is still not finished and not functioning. And for 
all the rest of the country there are, it is true, plans, but not 
a sign (so far as my deepest digging can uncover) of even 
the beginning of their execution. 

In Toronto—and presumably the same conditions exist 
at Montreal—the studio space provided has proved to be 
woefully inadequate. .There are, as many readers well know, 
only two studios—the larger barely large enough to mount 
a full-sized dramatic production; the smaller unusable 
except for the tiniest shows—puppets, Court of Opinions, 
Byng Whitteker’s introduction of a sports film. Conditions 
are so bad, the demands on studio space so pressing, that 
on occasion producers and casts are unable to get into the 
studio they are to use until fifteen minutes before they are 
to go on the air. 

Staff, too, is insufficient and the strain of television opera- 
tions so intolerable, that already, after only two and a half 
months on a schedule of only three hours per day, nervous 
breakdowns are beginning to crop up 

The point I have to make here, and which should have 
been blindingly obvious to everyone years ago, is that none 
of this need have happened. It was known long before CBC 
Telecasting began that studio space would be insufficient. 
It was known at least five years ago that TV transmitters 
cannot be manufactured overnight, and that they must be 
housed, and that they need high radiators in order to oper- 
ate effectively. (The five-hundred-foot Toronto tower took 
three months to build, and before that untold months of 
planning and steel preparation.) It has been known for years 
that the erection of a television network link, whether by 
co-axial cable or by towers and micro-wave transmitters, is, 
in a country so large, a major engineering project, requiring 
years of time and millions of dollars. 

All these things were known to the CBC, and the CBC 
was, at least on the basis of past performance, willing, able, 
and anxious to do something about them. They were also 
known to the government, which was not. One might have 
guessed, I suppose, with the publication of the Massey Re- 
port. This is the standard pattern which has emerged over 
the years: the government engages eminent, honest, and 
learned men to investigate one situation after another. Then, 
often .with indecent haste after receiving their opinions, it 
proceeds to flout their advice. 

Well, time will tell, but present indications are that the 
pattern is about to be repeated again, and that the govern- 
ment is about to deliver Canadian television into the hands 
of the hucksters. Just as, as I pointed out last month, it is 
preparing to deliver sound broadcasting into those same 
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greedy and unprincipled hands. Sic transit gloria mundi— 
which means, freely interpeted, that there goes, all to hell, 
a broadcasting system to which all the world looked up. 

As an example, someone sent me a copy of The Wisconsin 
/dea, a magazine of the University of Wisconsin. In the 
course of an article on the University’s own radio station, 
the magazine has many nice things to say about the CBC, 
including: . a truly mature medium of expression,” 

... @ truly artistic national radio,” and two paragraphs 
which I shall quote in full: 

“It is just this tenacity not to abandon cultural stan- 
dards that has driven Canadians to develop their radio in 
terms of true artistry, directly in the teeth of American 
overtures. This singleness of purpose has produced radio 
playwrights who have outwritten America’s best. Only 
people like Norman Corwin, an extremely agile propagan- 
dist; Wyllis Cooper, a creatively original pioneer; Jim 
Mosher, the “Dragnet’’ scripter; certain poets on an occa- 
sional fling; and tape-script men, can compare with Can- 
ada’s top writers. This situation does not exist simply be- 
cause the Canadians have something to say and Americans 
have not. 

“The situation exists because Canadian writers get a 
chance to say things—American authors do not. It simmers 
down to an essential difference—which creates an essential 
chasm between American and Canadian radio—the CBC has 
guts.” 

That this has been true in the past is unquestionable; 
that those guts are at present turning to water seems just as 
unquestionable. 

. * * 

Of the CBC Television programs seen during the past 
few weeks one can say that the dramatic productions show 
steady improvement. The last two offerings on CBC Theatre 
—the big Thursday night effort—were Uncle Harry, pro- 
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duced by Robert Allen, and All My Sons, produced by Silvio 
Narrizano, and these two could stand unashamed in any 
company. Even The Big Revue, the Monday night hour of 
Music Hall entertainment, which has been notoriously un 
even in quality from week to week, seems to be reaching the 
point where it has more ups than downs. On the non-dramati 
level, Court of Opinion goes its able, easy, and informative 
way, and the hockey games are projected with great skill 
though surely too much time is being given the sports 

So far, among those who appear before the cameras 
the art seems to have uncovered only two authentic naturals 
To my eyes these are the extraordinarily able and versatile 
young actor Donald Harron, who can, quite literally, do 
anything well; and Percy Saltzman, of the Dominion Me 
teorological Office, who can make even the weather a fas 
cinating subject 


Among the authentic duds—spectacles so horrible that 
they should be abolished without a moment's delay, there 
is only one—-the amateur hour called Now's Your Chance 
Even with top-notch amateurs, of which very few have been 
uncovered, and real showmanship, of which the show seldom 
exhibits a trace, it seems unlikely that this item could 
possibly carry the sheer dead weight of its master of cere 
Monies 

Phe original TV schedule included, among its weekly hali 
hours, an unusual and interesting program called Stop 
Watch and Listen. Not everybody's meat, perhaps, this 
piece of satirical whimsy invented by producer Ross 
McLean was, nevertheless, the TV Service's only attempt to 
give us anything outside the well-worn ruts. After only 
four or five weeks, however, Program Director Stuart Grif 
fiths succumbed to the ceaseless and mostly unjustified 
niping of those who, both inside the organization and out 
couldn't see anything good in anything so different. Stop 
Watch and Listen was, incidentally, a TV version of a bril 
liant radio series which ran on the Trans-Canada Network 
last year. It was sometimes, and would have been con 
sistently, given time to find itself in the new medium, quite 
as good as its parent show 


There must have been some red faces in the TV Bui!d 
ing’s corner offices, for only a week or so after the axe fell 
Stop-Watch and Listen received a First in the Canadian 
Radio Awards. The citation: “Fresh and sparkling comedy 
The experimental character of the material makes it es 
pecially interesting 


Please, Mr, Griffiths, don’t you think you should put it 
back? 

Next month, having regard to the fact that many of TA: 
Forum’s readers are outside the range of CBC's two isolated 
rV transmitters, I wall try to get back to radio 


The McCrimmons 


Alice Eedy 


®& MR. AND MRS. McCRIMMON sit beside each other 
in the office room speaking turn about, with slowness. They 
are ordinary like the many people who enter and walk upon 
the oiled worn boards of official hallways, who sit waiting 
on the straight chairs beside brass memorial plaques. Their 
voices can be heard behind some closed door, telling their 
story in sentences which are vivid and ungrammatical. If 
you were to write the words down something would be lost, 
a directness which cannot be captured except by the ear 
Mrs. McCrimmon wears a plain coat with a collar of some 
indeterminate fur, a felt hat pressed on. Her straight hair 
shows at each side in the manner of the twenties. Her face 
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is without makeup and her eyes twinkle a little as she talks, 
like raisins in a bun. Mr. McCrimmon is also wearing a 
plain black coat, his face is heavy and plain with the two 
grooved lines, thick white eyebrows pasted on above deep- 
set blue eyes. 

They are applying to board a foster child. They have 
always loved children, and their only daughter died earlier 
this year in an accident. They would like to give to a child 
the love in themselves which is searching for an outlet. They 
will draw from that inward source in themselves to heal the 
hurt places of a deprived child. They picture in a gratifying 
way to themselves the little joys rising like fountains which 
they will lavish around the child’s life. 

They start talking about children whom they know, and 
then about two colored children living on the same street. 
The family occupies a large attic room above stores. The 
mother will have to go into Sanitarium and they do not 
know what will become of the children. They themselves 
would like to take the children but cannot because of the 
restrictions of the apartment building. The children are 
quiet and shy, they say. They never speak. It is because 
they do not play with other children but spend so much 
time together in the attic room away from the traffic of the 
street. They have not mixed with other children and are 
very close and dependent on each other. When the two 
come to visit at the McCrimmons they will play during the 
entire time in complete silence, never opening their mouths. 
Only at the last as they are leaving they will shout out “Bye- 
Bye,” laughing and jumping as they run out the door, But 
their mother says that after the children get home it is a 
different story. Here their favorite game is playing with a 
toy telephone. They have long conversations on it with 
“Crimmon.” “You be Crimmon,” one will say to the other, 
and the things they will tell! 

Then I can see all that back of them as they talk: the 
world of Bathurst near Dundas, the world of floors without 
rugs, sleet, eviction notices. I see a landlord with a cold 
putty-colored face as he stands in a doorway out of the 
February wind. He is cursing at a colored woman who car- 
ries in bar by bar, piece by piece, the iron frame of a baby’s 
second-hand crib. I see the thick musty darkness of the hall, 
the warped linoleum underfoot, the narrow stairway leading 
up to the row of waiting doors. In the back room is a table 
covered with oilcloth beside the peeling wallpaper. The 
window faces an alleyway and another wall. Here they eat 
bowls of mashed potatoes to keep from starvation. 

And like a map I can see the whole miserable territory 
down there, the sleety canal corridor of Bathurst reaching 
down to Tip Top Tailors and the lake, past the high walled 
warehouses where Florence worked. I see Florence in the 
too-short gray dress, her face dark, walnut-colored, impas- 
sive, her hair springing like stiff grass away from her head. 
She walks teetering with the ungainliness of. pregnancy, her 
lines curl back to frame the polite replies. 

i can see quite clearly the house wedged in down there, 
in the porched, wine-colored row; within, the repetition of 
doors padlocked against the tunnelling hall; can hear the 
drunk woman’s jeering laugh. Below, like an evil uncle, 
the landlord watches by the porch for Florence to go out. 
It is in the days of official papers, relief vouchers. 

And I ,remember how in the month before they were 
evicted, she took to walking all over the city. In the after- 
noon the two of them could be seen setting out (Paul a small 
dark shape dangling from her hand), Florence with that 
determined unseeing gaze she got. And the maze of streets 
would seem a world strange and glittering through which 
they walked in cold shadow, searching in determined, frantic 
perplexity. I see again the deteriorated section of brick 
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dwellings worn now to a dark prune, the fringed gratings 
black and lace-like, gardening off roofs. They have now 
a twilight Spengler-like air around five o'clock. The window- 
glass is dark, blank, there are FOR SALE signs above the 
doors. 

And I remember how it all ended in one of those war 
years, how the end was precipitated (could have been fore- 
seen), after the baby was born. ‘Like a match to a straw- 
tick,” the psychiatrist said, meaning child-birth; “post- 
partum psychosis, a very interesting case.” 

And the thought of it again grows sharp in the mind, 
expands gothically, trying to shape comprehension of the 
horror. The mind hungers for small things—crumbs and 
sparrows in the snow beside the tall ashcans. And Florence 
is seen a small speck, dwindling in the distance of the eye, 
wandering in those strange afternoons of the city before 
she foundered. Groping forward still, you see her stumble 
and fall heavily, a dark heap of clothing against the white. 
And she begins to cry then, the tears making two channels 
along the brown skin of her face, like runnels of water 
against dry earth. A time to weep. And Paul stands looking 
down with his hands dangling in their blue mitts helplessly. 

The McCrimmons would begin to evoke all that. As they 
talk about these colored children it would begin to come 
back, thinking, will it ever be over, ever atoned——what is the 
cure? And at the end, as Mrs. McCrimmon speaks again of 
their daughter, she stands in the hallway waiting, braced 
before the finality of their own loss, held like a block within 
her breast. I see again how her smile breaks through, the 
light of her eyes bright as knives in the glittering tears, and 
I think—who is to say how it shall come, out of what ten- 
tacles one draws oneself up. 


Film Review 
D. Mosdell 


& FOR SOMETHING like forty years Charlie Chaplin has 
contributed to the gaiety of nations and the joy of indi- 
viduals. Long after lesser comedians like Harold Lloyd or 
Buster Keaton had taken their last pratfall, people were still 
roaring with laughter and coming close to tears over Charlie, 
usually without bothering to figure out why. Then the in- 
tellectuals discovered him, and labelled him a great artist; 
they said he was not merely comic but cosmic, and began to 
analyze the laughter of the universe. They talked about 
the poetry of his pantomime, the perfection of his tech- 
nique, about his timing, his style. They talked about his 
relation to the Commedia dell’ Arte, about the tragedian 
lurking behind the pie-slinger, and about the economic im- 
plications of his comedy. All this time Charlie went on 
making everybody laugh, without saying a word. Every- 
body, including the intellectuals, thought he was perfect; 
and everybody was right. 

“Then came talkies. Chaplin’s first sound-tracked movie 
was Modern Times; and though its satire was more biting 
than ever before, the public welcomed the little tramp as 
enthusiastically as ever, evidently accepting the idea that 
though he was still wordless, what he had to say was abun- 
dantly clear. Nobody guessed that Chaplin was restless; 
that he was becoming impatient with the mask of comedy 
which had served him so well, or felt that since everybody 
else was talking, Charlie would be an anomalous freak unless 
he spoke too. With his first real talkie, The Great Dictator, 
it became obvious that Chaplin no longer trusted Charlie to 
put his message across alone. After a superb display of 
pantomime and sound comedy, Chaplin abandoned the 
clown character completely, and spoke directly to the audi- 
ence in his own person, delivering a six-minute inspirational 
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harangue. This was a shock to many people, not only be- 
cause the speech was a bad one, but because it represented 
a disastrous error of judgment. Still, his comedic imagina- 
tion hadn’t failed him, his satire had a macabre touch that 
suited the public mood, and it was easy to forgive Chaplin 
for having stepped out of character for such a purpose, at 
such a time. 

Then came Monsieur Verdoux. This time Chaplin’s sa- 
tire had a frenzied bitterness; but his comedy reached a new 
high in quality; and of course as a piece of movie-making, 
Verdoux was outstanding. But once more in the final scenes 
Verdoux made a speech and stated his creator’s arguments; 
arguments which did not grow naturally out of Verdoux’s 
own character, and were therefore as embarrassing and dis- 
located as the final sequence of The Great Dictator. In 
spite of this flaw, the dialogue, music, and highly inventive 
visual comedy were so perfectly balanced that Monsieur 
Verdoux stepped naturally into the company of Chaplin’s 
finest creations. The public indignantly rejected Monsieur 
Verdoux, not only because Chaplin wore a morning coat and 
his own face, and based his story on the infamous career of 
Landru, the celebrated murderer, but because he explicitly 
opposed common notions of ethics and morality. The public 
never quite forgave him for carrying his creed of individual- 
ism to the logical end of equating war with murder; and 
Chaplin, I think, has never quite forgiven the public. 

Now, after five years of what looks like brooding resent- 
ment, comes Chaplin’s Limelight—a long theatrical cry of 
pain and self-pity. For the first time, as far as I can re- 
member, Chaplin has used a stock plot and stock romantic 
atmosphere in order to deliver himself, in words that sound 
as if Ben Hecht had written them in a particularly un- 
buttoned mood, of some shockingly platitudinous observa- 
tions on Life, Courage, and Love. While these philosophical 
seizures are upon him, Chaplin gazes into the camera or out 
of a window, and does absolutely nothing but peel an apple 
or flick dust from his coat. His purpose undoubtedly is to 
make you listen to what he’s saying: but it’s not very good 
cinema. In fact, it’s the sermon from The Great Dictator, 
expanded and placed where it can’t possibly be overlooked. 
For verbal wit he uses the pun, along with heavy-handed 
irony; the quality of the dialogue in Limelight is enough to 
make you ache for the days when Chaplin was far more 
profound without using words at all. 

However, what goes on on the screen is sometimes quite 
wonderful, and always far better than what comes off the 
sound-track. There are flashes of the old genius and ghosts 
of the old pantomime when the comedian stops talking and 
dreams of his heyday on the music-hall stage. And there is 
a great final performance when Chaplin and Keaton do their 
act with the violin that gets stepped on and the grand piano 
that groans like a mad thing, and shoots its strings all over 
the place, like animated spaghetti. These sequences are 
what makes Limelight worth seeing; it would be a shame to 
miss them, Still, it’s no accident that the clown in Lime- 
light has a bigger moustache than Charlie had, smaller feet, 
less dignity, and no cane or bowler hat; he’s so tantalizingly 
like, and yet so blurred and reduced a figure by comparison. 
Chaplin has jettisoned his old creation, but also (which is 
far worse), his own reputation as the greatest comedian the 
movies ever produced, in favor of becoming a serious actor 
with mighty serious things to say. And the only trouble with 
that is that Chaplin’s acting range is limited, specifically, 
to comedy; his eloquence lies not in his writing, and cer- 
tainly not in his voice, but in his expressive body and face. 
Mind you, in spite of all this, Limelight is a fascinating pic- 
ture. Claire Bloom is the best leading lady Chaplin ever 
had; the camera-work is masterly; and the haunting melody 
that runs through the whole movie is a very nice piece of 
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work. Chaplin at his most unfortunate is more impressive 
as a craftsman than anybody else in Hollywood; he is even 
impressive when he is perpetrating a monstrous bit of ex 
hibitionism like Limelight You might almost say that 


Limelight is magnificent; but it is not art 


Music Review 


Milton Wilson 
®P OPERA IS THE LEAST “pure” of the musical genres 


and, for that reason and from some points of view, the best 
Musical inbreeding is dangerous and the nature of the artis 
tic medium should not be forced to determine the form of the 
individual work. Form in painting, literature or music does 
not spring from within line and color, or words, or the par 
ticular abstraction from available sounds that we call the 
language of music, it comes from outside the charmed circle 
and should be to some extent alien. The nineteenth cen 
tury symphonic poem (whose closest ancestor is the Bach 
chorale-prelude), whatever its disadvantages, was not the 
unnatural hybrid that many critics then and now have as- 
sumed. All good pieces of music have something in common 
with symphonic poems, drawing much of their structure 
(not to mention texture) from external sources and thereby 
maintaining much of their vitality. But while some musical 
categories (particularly chamber music) can easily lose 
sight of this fact, opera cannot fail to recognize the necessity 
of cross-fertilization and the extra-musical nature of musical 
form 

It would no doubt be a perverse exaggeration to trace the 
history of music by observing the sort of operatic librettos 
(or ballet plots or religious rituals) characteristic of each 
period or country. It is true, however, that Wagner’s slow- 
moving, repetitious, almost static plots demanded not merels 
his systematic use of the fetit-motif and the immobility of 
his rhythm, but also his harmonic innovations, which come 
mainly from the prolonging of transitional chords. Later 
composers tried to use these things, but without the plots 
that had given them meaning. Seen from this angle, Schon- 
berg's twelve-tone system is an attempt to turn the by 
products of Wagner's taste in librettos into a non-operatic 
principle of form, The relation of Moussorgsky and De 
bussy might repay consideration in similar terms. And it 
is a commonplace of musical history to observe in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries how instrumental 
forms and idioms, including those of the symphony and the 
concerto, are mainly derived from operatic techniques 

The history of opera, then, is basic to the history of music, 
and I can think of no more painless, if discursive, way of 
considering it than by reading some of the brief and copi 
ously illustrated volumes* in “The World of Music”’ series 
Particularly charming is Francis Toye’s /talian Opera with 
its forty illustrations and characteristic common sense. The 
Victorian playbills and cartoons of Arthur Jacobs’ Gilbert 
and Sullivan are worth having, quite apart from the pleas- 
antly anecdotal and at least mildly discriminating text 
Martin Cooper's Russian Opera talks about a great many 
works which most of us will never have a chance to hear 
but he has, at any rate, made me want to hear The Legend 
of the Invisible City of Kiteth, which he regards as Rimsky 
Korsakov’s masterpiece, and at least one of the operas of 
Serov, and Glinka’s A Life for the Tsar, which most musi- 
cians know of but very few outside Russia can hear in its 
entirety 


*GILBERT & SULLIVAN: Arthur Jacobs; Clarke, Irwin; pp 66; 
$1.60 

RUSSIAN OPERA: Martin Cooper; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 66; $1.60 

ITALIAN OPERA: Francis Toye; Clarke, Irwin; pp 66; $2.00 
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Mr. Minor, who rents the barber shop from the Walker House 
Hotel Company, said that he and his staff served Negro customers 
“We don't serve them right in our main shop because the white cus 
tomers would object,” he said. “We have another room where we 
look after them. We've never had complaints from any of them before 
We don’t like to embarrass people,” concluded Mr. Minor 

(Globe and Mail.) 











Mr. Mcllraith has often been mentioned in speculation as Cabinet 
timber. He is still expected to be in line for a Cabinet post before 
the election (Ottawa Evening Citizen.) 


In a recent Free Press is an account of the trial for murder of gr 
Winstanley, footman in the employ of Lord Derby. Lady Derby, i 
her evidence, is reported to have said, “I saw Winstanley a a 
there with a cigarette in his mouth; this aroused my suspicion at 
once”—and well it might. To what degradation must the English 
lower classes have fallen when a menial has the audacity to appear 
before his betters in this manner? Surely no better proof can be 
offered to demonstrate the evils brought about by training of the 
English youth under a Socialistic system of Government 

(Letter to the Editor, Winnipeg Free Press.) 


INVEST IN PRODUCTIVE BRAINS 

Here is a responsible, high yield, long term opportunity 

Key Abilities —Well proven organizer and administrator. 

Age, Status — Canadian, thirty-nine, excellent health, mar- 
ried, family 

Experience — (1) 11 years through all aspects of investment 
business in Canada and US.; (2) 8 years through produc- 
tion, technical and direct field sales, merchandising and sales 
management in building materials industry; (3) Know 
Canada well 

Change Wanted —To progressive organization of integrity 
wherein management's productivity is not restricted by 
rigid policy of seniority 

Present Salary — $9,600 plus bonus. Replies in confidence. 

(Advertisement, Globe and Mail) 


This month's prize of six months’ subscription goes to George 
Latimer, Toronto, Ont. All contributions should contain original clip- 
ping, date and name of publication 
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MAKAROFF, CARTER and CARTER 
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Pictures of Total War 


These deeds that in cold blood were done 
And in hot blood recorded, 
Are now, at home, hung up on show* 


That Art may be rewarded. 


The galleries are packed: the walls 
With doomed and dying quicken, 
The living have the floor and hold 
Loud converse on the stricken. 


We wear our long kid gloves, and bow 
To Royalty-by-Proxy, 

Correct, controlled we are; the dead 
Keep no such orthodoxy. 


It might have been less hard to die 

In Belsen among devils 

Could they have heard their fate deplored 
At such exalted levels. 


A man might writhe, a woman starve 
Less bitterly and blindly 

To know that someday, gentlemen 
Would think on them so kindly. 


Here are the two sides of the coin: 
That circumstance spins for us: 
How do we bridge the gulf between 
The dead and the decorous? 

Perhaps this lewd and curious joke 
Is but man’s way of keeping 

His view detached, to look on man’s 
Performance without weeping. 


Lament for Miss Sitwell 


“As Miss Sitwell’s pilgrimage draws to a close, 
there is but one refrain—Gloria in Excelsis Deo.” 
Neville Braybrooke, in The Canadian Forum 


Enmeshed in Edith’s elegant filagree cobweb, 

I was dazzled by Brighton-in-the-Season’s sun 

And metallic-bright kaleidoscope; as mazed 

By arabesques of symbol, muslin-draped 

Home truths tricked out as a sensuous odalisque, 

As amused by the vigorous foolery of Facade; 

I shared her righteous wrath for Hiroshima 

And the Gold Coast customs of Threadneedle Street. 


Fascinated, I stared with wax owlish eyes. 

Below the noisy-sequined surface slithely 

Dart her devised and dexterous trout of technique: 

The glottal gurgle, the hushed sibilant pause, 

The intricacies of assonance in the vowels, 

The force of firmly chorded dissonance, 

The tom-tom on skin drums deftly patted and thumped 
By Milady’s thin, be-ringed, transparent hands. 


The tenderness, inlaid in turquoise enamel 

On copper, of The Little Ghost Who Died For Love 

Won me from the Art that spays her poems, denying 

Verse its due of unaffected emotion. 

Her poet's compulsive drive to give sight to the blind, 
Blocked by reluctance to spit on the ground and make clay 
Of the spittle, assumes the sanctified stench of lilies 

Left too long on the chaliced altar of high church. 


Elizabeth Harrison. 
*The Exhibition of Canadian War Art, National Gallery of Canada. Fred Swayze 
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Turning New Leaves 


& FOR THE CANADIAN citizen interested in current 
politics this® is the book of the year. It is a fascinating study 
of Mackenzie King’s career written by a brilliant journalist 
who had the opportunity of observing him at close hand 
over a long period and who must also have questioned 
everybody concerned in the main events of the story. It 
is written in high spirits, with wit and imagination. And it 
achieves what a book about politics ought to achieve: it 
makes you feel what an exciting, inspiring, disgusting, 
broad-minded, selfish creature a first-class politician really 
is. It brings out both the high idealist and the low oppor- 
tunist who co-existed in Mackenzie King's person. It re- 
veals his intuitive understanding of his Canadian fellow 
citizens and his passion for preserving as much national 
unity as possible alongside his dabblings in spiritualism, his 
gross superstitions, the many examples of his pettiness and 
meanness. It does not make him a lovable character, but it 
explains why in a country like ours he was so successful 
In fact, what Mr. Hutchison is more than hinting at 
throuchout his four hundred and fifty pages is not so much 
that King was an incredible Canadian as that we Canadians 
ire an incredible people; like our greatest leader in this past 
generation, we are extraordinarily complex in our mental 
constitution, and not altogether admirable. This volume is 
the sequel to Mr. Hutchison’s earlier volume, The Unknown 
Country. It is a greatly superior sequel, because it is harder 
ind more analytical, free from the sentimental posing and 
the self-conscious fine writing of that earlier volume 
Mr. Hutchison’s insight is so true in the main points 
which he makes about King’s career and character that it 
does not much matter whether he will eventually be found 
right in all his specific details (some of which he admits to be 
guesses). He is right in constructing his biography as one 
long commentary on /ndustry and Humanity, and in finding 
in that volume of 1918 the root of all the later King policies 
ind the core of his liberal philosophy, He is right in his 
ntation of King as having, at his best, more in common 
S. Woodsworth than with any other contemporary 
il leader. He is right in his picture of King’s chief 
«chievement, that of building up a national political party 
of the Left Centre which defeated the challenge of the Pro- 
wressives and the CCF on the Left and was able to absorb all 
of the Centre because the leaders of the Right—-Meighen, 
Bennett, Manion, Bracken, Drew—never showed an under- 
standing of what a really national political party must be in 
Canada. He is right in his constant emphasis that King was 
not a parliamentary statesman, but a leader of the new 
twentieth-century type, trusting to his intuitive understand- 
ing of the people outside parliament. And he is right in re- 
minding us that the modern welfare-providing, war-fighting 
state necessitates the growth of executive power at the 
expense of parliament whether the instrument of this growth 
be a Mackenzie King or not 
This achievement of building up the one successful na- 
tional party of the last generation is so important that Mr. 
Hutchison’s words are worth quoting. (Of course IT quote 
these passages with special pleasure because they agree with 
arguments of my own which I have frequently presented in 
the pages of The Canadian Forum). “Thus, for unexampled 
power the Liberal Party paid the price of confusion, contra- 
diction and sheer expediency. For the most part it operated 
not on principles, but on pressures, like most successful gov- 
ernments in America It was but a congeries of separate 
groups in coalition. Men like Gardiner as the spokesman of 


*THE INCREDIBLE CANADIAN” Bruce Hutchison; Longmans, 
Green; pp x, 454; $5.00 
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agriculture, Howe as the representative of industry, Mitchell 
as the delegate of labor, St. Laurent as the leader of Quebec, 
possessed almost autonomous and sovereign power within 
the party and could apply, when necessary, a veto on gov- 
ernment policy by Calhoun’s ancient Law of the Concurrent 
Majority. In another political system each of these men 
would have led his own party, making and breaking coali- 
tions with others in the French fashion. By the genius of 
the Canadian system, and under an unequalled manager like 
King, the conflicts between the rival groups calling them- 
selves Liberal could be reconciled within the Party ... And 
the proof that this was a formidable task and an extra- 
ordinary achievement could be found in all the other parties 
None of them had been able to find his equal or to imitate 
his success.” Mr. King, in fact, achieved as much unity as 
was possible in a country like Canada, because for thirty 
years he was the man who divided us least. On another page 
Mr. Hutchison quotes Chubby Power (one of his heroes): 
“Not necessarily Mackenzie King, but Mackenzie King if 
necessary.” And he concludes justly that by the end of his 
career King “had made Canada almost a one-party nation 
with three splinters of opposition.” 

While one is quoting it might be worth while to quote 
some of Mr. Hutchison’s references to J. S. Woodsworth: 
On 1921: “In King’s first parliament there appeared, almost 
unnoticed, a new political force which perhaps he alone could 
reckon. Its spokesman was J. S. Woodsworth, a former 
Methodist minister, an ex-longshoreman, a scholar, a saint- 
in-politics, the conscience of the Commons, and the portent 
of a new age in Canada.”’ On the outbreak of World War II: 
‘“‘Woodsworth, the saint, knew that he had reached the hour 
of his martyrdom in politics. Like King, he had refused to 
face in his philosophy the dilemma of force. Unlike King, 
he could not and would not accept force when the alter- 
native was destruction ... Being himself more Christian 
than the church, and closer to the spirit of Christ than any 
Canadian in politics, he looked with loathing upon the 
slaughter of innocents throughout the world. He was driven 
away from the world and back to the isolation of North 
America ... The same sort of choice had faced many saints. 
For Woodsworth it was peculiarly agonizing. Other saints 
could abandon this world as insignificant and turn toward 
another. Woodsworth’s work had been in this world, his 
whole life of labor, poverty and daily suffering had been de- 
voted to the salvation of human beings here and now, and 
it had all been in vain .. . As Woodsworth sat down, alone 
and defiant, he had broken with his own party, he had 
thrown away his leadership of the Left in Canada, he had 
deliberately jettisoned his career in politics, and he was the 
most revered member of the Parliament which rejected him. 
His tragedy and triumph were now complete. They had 
been ordered from the beginning. In the jungle of these 
times the path of the saint leads inevitably to the stake. 
With one side of his diverse nature King must have envied 
Woodsworth his martyrdom.”’ 

Mr. Hutchison’s two standards for judging the ultimate 
moral quality of King’s statesmanship are provided by J. S. 
Woodsworth and J. W. Dafoe. Since he is clear on the weak- 
nesses of the CCF movement, he might have also been a 
little more critical of the Dafoe type of liberalism, But per- 
haps this would be asking too much of a Winnipeg Free 
Press man. Still he does bring out that King’s isolationism 
of the 1930’s, which Dafoe found so wrong, was shared by 
his chief adviser, O. D. Skelton, who was as clear-headed and 
hard-headed a Liberal as Dafoe and who also reached his 
conclusions by reasoning rather than by intuition, unlike the 
Prime Minister. Skelton spent hours in the early days of 
September, 1939, in arguing with his chief for Canadian 
neutrality. Maybe there was more to be said for this in the 
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1930’s than a member of Dafoe’s staff would be inclined to 
admit. 

There are more things also to be said about /mdustry and 
Humanity than Mr. Hutchison says. Surely he is being 
slightly fantastic when he declares that it is “a book of 
crystal clarity in the writing, if not in the content, quite 
unlike King’s speeches.” On the contrary it is exactly like 
King’s speeches, and will long hold an unchallenged position 
as the most unreadable book ever published in Canada. 
Nevertheless it needs to be read—and in the first unabridged 
edition of 1918. For Mr. Hutchison is right in declaring 
that here is all of King’s liberalism. He exaggerates, how- 
ever, in presenting King as a revolutionary in 1918. All 
that the book does is to translate into his own cloudy semi- 
religious, semi-natural rights rhetoric the ideas which were 
a commonplace in Britain among Fabians and Liberals, 
which were being spread in the United States by religious 
and intellectual liberals, and taken up by Wilson and Roose- 
velt, and which were already firmly rooted in the social 
service branches of Canadian Methodism and Presbyterian- 
ism. King’s writing has the mistiness and the unction of the 
university sophomore intent on uplift. Contrast his book 
for clarity and concreteness with such a volume as the 
Webbs’ /ndustrial Democracy, which preceded it by a few 
years, and you see how far he has yet to go in practical, adult 
political thinking. Examine his solution of the troubles in 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, of which he was so 
proud in the first edition, but which he eliminated in later 
editions, and which turns out to be just a moralistic form 
of company-unionism. Still it must be admitted that King 
already knew clearly in 1918 that he was not a socialist 
and knew clearly all the liberal reasons why. 

But whether or not you agree with all of Mr. Hutchison’s 
points, this is a fascinating and exhilarating book which 
should be read by every Canadian voter. 

Frank H. UNDERHILL 


WOOD ENGRAVING 
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Readers’ Guide 


The Canadian Forum lists at this season books recom- 
mended by its reviewers during the year. (The issue is 
indicated in which the complete review may be found). 


BIOGRAPHY and MEMOIRS 
AFTER ALL: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR NORMAN 
ANGELL: British Book Service; pp. 370; $3.75 October 
DUVEEN: S. N. Behrman; Random House; pp. 302, $4.50 

September 
BOSWELL IN HOLLAND 1763-1764: Including His Correspondence 
with Belle de Zuylen (Zélide), edited by Frederick A. Pottle; 
British Book Service (Canada) Ltd. (Heinemann); pp. 428; $5.00 
November 
A. J. CASSON: Paul Duval; Ryerson; pp. 64; $4.50 June. 
JOHN ADAMS AND THE PROPHETS OF PROGRESS: Zoltan 
Haraszti; S. J. Reginald Saunders (Harvard University Press) ; 
pp. viii, 362; $6.75. June 
HUGH WALPOLE: Rupert Hart-Davis; Macmillan; pp. 503; $5.00 
August 

A WORLD APART: Gustav Herling (trans. by Joseph Marek) ; Brit 
ish Book Service (Heinemann) ; pp. 262; $3.50 March 
SAINTS IN POLITICS: The “Clapham Sect” and the Growth of 
Freedom; Ernest Marshall Howse; University of Toronto Press; 
pp. ix, 215; $5.00. November 
BERNARD SHAW: A CHRONICLE: R. F. Rattray; S. J. Reginald 
Saunders (Leagrave Press) ; pp. 347; $4.50 July 
THE JOURNAL OF SIR WALTER SCOTT: edited by John Guthrie 
Tait; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 850; $7.50. April 
eae tak JOURNEY: William L. Shirer; Ambassador Books; 
i $4.50. November 
PILLAR oF FIRE: Karl Stern; George J. McLeod (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co.); +. $4.00. March 
THE EXTRAORDINARY MR. MORRIS: Howard Swiggett; 
Doubleday ; pp. 483; $5.75. September 

CAESAR: Adee! Walter; S. J. Reginald Saunders; pp 637; $6.75 
June 
WAITING ON GOD: Simone Weil; British Book Service (Routledge, 
Kegan & Paul) ; pp. ix & 169; $3.00. March 
PORTRAIT OF JANE: Frances J. Woodward; Hodder and Stough- 
ton; pp. 382; 9 plates; $6.25. May 


W. J. PHILLIPS, R.C.A. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
CREATIVE WRITING IN CANADA 


by Desmond Pacey, University of New Brunswick “Dr. Pacey has 
done what greatly needed to be done. He has given us the first 
genuinely critical survey of the English-Canadian literary process, 
as a whole from Goldsmith of Halifax to the present day.” —B. K 
Sandwell in Saturday Night $4.00 
CANADA: NATION AND NEIGHBOUR 
by Arthur R. M. Lower, Queen's University——This stimulating book 
gives the background of history for an adequate explanation of 
Canada’s foreign policy. The author discusses forces which have 
moulded public opinion: geography, language, tradition, religious 
denominations, groups (pressure and otherwise). Excellent for 
study: groupe $4.00 
ACROSS MY PATH 
by Petham Edgar, late Professor of English Victoria College, Uni- 
versity of Toronto Introduction by Northrop Frye. A specially 
interesting autobiography. It includes Dr. Edgar's personal memoirs 
and informal essays on leading writers whom he knew: Stephen 
Leacock, Sir Charles G. D. Roberts, FE. J. Pratt, Barker Fairley, 
Charles Cochrane, Northrop Frye $4.00 
PRIAL OF A CITY AND OTHER VERSE 
by Farle Birney, University of British Columbia—A new book of 
poetry by one of Canada’s leading poets. The title poem was broad- 
cast on a recent C.B.C, Wednesday Night, coast to coast. Shorter 
poems are important and timely $2.50 
GEORGE ISAACS: PRINTER, TRADE-UNION 
LEADER, CABINET MINISTER 
by G. G. Eastwood —An authoritative biography of George Isaacs, 
whe after being a British trade-union leader of international repu- 
tation, became Mayor of Southwark, Captain in the Home Guard, 
Member of Parliament and Minister of Labour for five and a half 
years in Mr. Attlee’s post-war cabinet. $4.50 
SCIENCE AND VALUES 
by John A. Irving, Victoria College, University of Toronto — An 
important book of essays with two interweaving themes: first the 
role of value judgments in the social sciences; second the bearing 
of social philosophy and the social sciences upon social action. 
“An urgent message to everybody who thinks.”"—-William Arthur 
Deacon $3.50 
HITLER: A STUDY IN TYRANNY 
by Alan Bullock, Censor of St. Catherine's, Oxford—An able, in- 
teresting and well-documented account, by an Oxford historian, of 
one of the most puzzling and remarkable careers in modern his- 
tory. Covers Hitler's entire life, 1889-1945. This book is so well 
done that it is fascinating on every page. $5.50 


AMBASSADOR BOOKS LIMITED 
THE SHORES OF LIGHT 


by Edmund Wilson—A literary chronicle of the Twenties and 
Thirties which includes essays, reviews, personal impressions, mem- 
oirs of important writers, sketches of life in the Twenties, personal 
letters and satires. $7.95 
RAVENS AND PROPHETS 
by George Woodcock—The author, a well-known poet and critic, 
has returned to Canada and written a travel book of his wanderings 
in north-west Canada and Alaska. He gives, too, the story of the 
Indian civilization, and the rich heritage of the successive Spanish, 
Russian and British colonization. Hlustrated. $3.00 
SHAKESPEARE AND MYSELF 
by George Mikes—Here is the author of HOW TO BE AN ALIEN, 
WISDOM FOR OTHERS, ete. at his most autobiographical and 
also at his most uproarious. Such chapters as “Not Knowing Eng- 
lish” and “My Position in World Literature” will give the aspiring 
young writer a variety of recipes for immortality and commercia! 
success. ILlas. by David Langdon. 1.75 
THE GIRLS FROM ESQUIRE 
with an Introduction by F. A. Birmingham—A lavish volume of 
stories, articles and pictures selected from the pages of Esquire. 
Stories by John Steinbeck, Budd Schulberg, Irwin Shaw —articles 
by Paul Galliceo, Ika Chase and others—and some 30 full-page 
pictares. $4.95 
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READERS’ GUIDE-Continued 
DRAMA and THEATRE 
THE ATRE IN THE ROUND. Margo Jones; Clarke, Irwin; pp 
244; $3 January 
ECONOMICS 
THE FUTURE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE: George Goyder; 
Copp Clark; pp 179; $2.25 January 
SHARE OWNERSHIP IN THE UNITED STATES: Lewis H. Kim- 
me!; Burns and MacEachern; pp. 140; $1.75 November 
ESSAYS and BELLES LETTRES 

EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON: A CRITICAL STUDY: Ells 
worth Barnard; Macmillan; pp. 318; $6.00 August 

POEMS IN PROCESS: Phyllis Bartlett; Oxford; pp. 240; $4.25 
January 
INQUIRING SPIRIT. A NEW PRESENTATION OF COLE 
RIDGE edited by Kathleen Coburn; British Book Service (Rout- 
ledce & Kegan Paul); pp. 454; $5.00 November 


THE STE REOTYPE OF THE SINGLE WOMAN IN AMERICAN 
NOVELS: Dorothy Yost Deegan; Oxford; pp. 252; $5.25 April 
SOCIAL Pa wee hong ys IN FRANCE 1830-1848: David Owen 


Evans; Oxford; pp. 149; $2 une 
LITERATURE THROUGH ART Helmut A. Hatzfeld; Oxford; 
pp. 247; $8.50 June 
CONR AD A REASSESSMENT: Douglas Hewitt; Bowes & Bowes; 
pp. 141; $2.5¢ July 
rHE MODERN NOVEL IN AMERICA, 1900-1950: Frederick J 
Hoffman; Saunders (Regnery, Chicago); pp. 216; $4.00 March 
OSWALD SPENGLER: A CRITICAL ESTIMATE: H_. Stuart 
Hughes; S. J. Reginald Saunders; pp. 176; $2.75 August 
DR. JOHNSON: PROSE AND POETRY: selected by Mona Wilson; 
Clarke, Irwin (The Reynard Library) ; pp. 961; $4.75. September 
THE MECHANICAL BRIDE: Herbert Marshall McLuhan; Copp 
Clark; pp. 187; $5.75 October 
THE OXFORD DIC TIONARY OF NURSERY RHYMES: edited 
bv Iona and Peter Opie; Oxford; pp. 467; $6.50 February 
A CRISIS IN ENGLISH POETRY, 1880-1940: V. de S. Pinto; 
Ryerson (Hutchinson's University Lib.) ; pp. 228; $2.00 March 
ENGLISH ART, 871-1100: D. Talbot Rice; Oxford; pp. 280; 92 
plates; $6.50 November 
AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY: W. H. 
Walsh; Ryerson (Hutchinson); pp. 173; $2.25 April 
HISTORY 
SAGAS OF STRUGGLE: Samuel Colton: Claridge; pp. 128; $3.00. 

February 
A SHORT HISTORY OF WORLD WAR I: Brigadier-General Sir 
James E. Edmonds; Oxford; pp. 454; $6.50 March. 
GAIL BORDEN—DAIRYMAN TO A NATION: Joe B. Frantz; 
Burns & MacEachern (University of Oklahoma Press); pp. 310; 
8 plates; $6.75 January 
THE BIAS OF COMMUNICATION: Harold A. Innis; University of 
Toronto Press; pp. 226; $4.80 May 
HUMOUR 
A BOOK OF CANADIAN HUMOUR: John D. Robins and Mar- 
garet V. Ray; Ryerson; pp. 308; $4.50. March 
MUSIC 
THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF MUSIC: Percy A 
Scholes; Oxford University Press; pp. 655; $4.00. + March 
PHILOSOPHY 
moe RN COSMOLOGY AND THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF GOD 
E. A. Milne; Oxford; pp. 160; $3.50 September 
SCIENTISM, MAN AND RELIGION: D. R. G. Owen; Ryerson 
(The Westminster Press) ; pp. 208; $3.75 September 
POETRY 
TOWARDS THE LAST SPIKE: E. J. Pratt; MacMillan; pp. 53; 
$2.00 October 
THE WRATH oF ACHILLES: I. A. Richards; George J. McLeod ; 
pp. 208; $3.7 July 
THE WORLDLY MUSE: A. J. M. Smith; George J. McLeod 
(Abelard Press); pp. 388; $4.50 April. 
COUNTERPOINT TO SLEEP: Anne Wilkinson; First Statement 
Press; pp. 36; $1.00 February 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ee aa IN CANADA: Horace L, Brittain; Ryer- 
251; $6.00 November 
THE FU TURE OF AMERICAN POLITICS: Samuel Lubell; Musson 
(Harper); pp. 270; $4.50 October. 
THE FOURTH RE PUBLIC OF FRANCE: O. R. Taylor; Oxford 
(Royal Institute of International Affiairs) ;.pp. ix, 221; $3.25. 


August. 

SCIENCE 
UNDER THE SEA-WIND. Rachel L. Carson; Oxford; pp. 314; 
$4.00 July. 
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READERS’ GUIDE-Continued 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 

WHITE COLLAR: C. Wright Mills; Oxford pp. 378; $5.75 
February 
THE HERITAGE OF ‘WESTERN CULTU oy _ C. Chalmers 
(ed.); Ryerson; pp. 117; cloth, $2.50; paper, $2 May 
FOUR THOUSAND MIL L ION a THS edit ed ra F. Le Gros 
Clark and N. W. Pirie; Oxford; pp. 215; $2.75 April 
SOVIET ATTITUDES TOW ARD AUTHORITY: An_ Interdis 
ciplinary Approach to Problems of Soviet Character; Margaret 
Mead; McGraw-Hill; pp. 148; $5.50 January 

TRAVEL 

A DRAGON APPARENT: Norman Lewis; Clarke Irwin (Jonathan 
Cape); pp. 317; $3.25 January 
VENTURE TO THE INTERIOR: Laurens van der Post; Clarke 
Irwin; pp. 241; $3.00 March 

AS WE CAME BY: Judith Robinson; Dent; + 60; $2.75 
January 
CAROLINA QUEST: Richard M. Saunders, ilu strated by Sylvia 
Hahn; University of Toronto Press and University of South 
Carolina Press; pp. 119; $3.5¢ February 

SELECTED FICTION 

THE LITTLE EMPERORS: Alfred Duggan; British Book Service 
(Faber); pp. 255; $3.25 May 
CONSCIENCE OF THE KING: Alfred Duggan; British Book Ser 
vice (Faber) ; pp. 250; $3.00 May 
INVISIBLE MAN: Ralph Ellison, Random House; pp. 459; $4.00 
September 
REQUIEM FOR A NUN: William Faulkner; Random House; 
pp. 286; $3.75 April 
THE CASTLE OF ARGOL: Julien Gracq; Copp Clark; pp. 146; 
$2.50 July 
THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA: Ernest Hemingway; S. |] 
Reginald Saunders (Scribner's) ; pp. 140; $3.00 November 
THE SECOND SCROLL: A. M. Klein; McClelland & Stewart 
(Knopf); pp. 198; $3.25 January 
BARABBAS: Par Lagerkvist; Clarke, Irwin (Chatto and Windus) ; 
pp. 187; $2.50 June 
THE GREEN MADONNA: C. E. L’Ami; Ryerson; pp. 302; $4.00 
June 
PLEASURES OF NEW WRITING: John Lehmann (editor); Long- 
mans, Green (John Lehmann); pp. 430; 55.00 November. 
OUT FROM EDEN: Victoria Lincoln; Clarke, Irwin (Rinehart) ; 
pp. 311; $3.50 March 
THE WALNUT TREES OF ALTENBURG: Andre Malraux; Long 
mans Green; pp. 224; $2.50 October 
THE —_— Alessandro Manzoni; J. M. Dent & Sons; 
pp. 591; $3.50 June 
BRIDE OF THE SABBATH: Samuel Ornitz, Clarke Irwin; pp. 410; 
$4.50 January 
b= MOON AND THE BONFIRE: Cesare Pavese; Longmans, 
Green; pp. 189; $2.50 October 
MR. BELUNCLE: V. S. Pritchett; Clarke, Irwin (Chatto and 
Windus) ; pp. 298; $2.50 May 
WE ALWAYS LIE TO STRANGERS: TALL TALES FROM THE 
OZARKS: Vance Randolph; Oxford (Columbia University Press) ; 
pp. viii, 309; $5.25. May 
A MANY SPLENDOURED THING: Han Suyin, Clarke, Irwin; 
pp. 384; $3.25 October 
ALFRED THE KING: Patry Williams; British Book Service 
(Faber); pp. 336; $3.25 January 


THE EQUATIONS OF LOVE. Ethel Wilson, Macmilian; pp. 281; 
$2.75. August 





Announcing: CANADIAN POEMS 1850-1952 
Edited by LOUIS DUDEK and IRVING LAYTON 
$1.50 
ction ovens with a forthright informa- 


proceeds to an exciting new 
Opies of: first edition still 


Original and new in spirit, this co 
tive prefoce on our national literature ond 
showing from poets past and pre Some 
available 

Other Contact Press Books 

CERBERUS—-poems by Dudek, Loyton, and Souster, with prefaces by _eac 
TWENTY-FOUR POEMS by Louis Dudek 

THE BLACK HUNTSMAN by Irving Layton 


Order direct from 
CONTACT PRESS 
28 MAYFIELD AVENUE TORONTO 3, ONTARIO 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


McCLELLAND & STEWART LIMITED 
THE SCALPEL, THE SWORD 


by Ted Allan and Sydney Gordon—The stirring biography of Doe- 
tor Norman Bethune, a great Canadian surgeon and humanitarian, 
and one of the outstanding medical men of all time. He fought 
oppression and disease in three countries, and gave his own life 
in the struggle to save the lives of others. $5.00 








LEAST OF ALL SAINTS 
by Grace Irwin—The story of what happens to a young man when 
he enters the ministry without being a convinced Christian. A 
talented new author brings her art to bear on a thought-provoking 
situation and has produced an, absorbing, unusual, yet wholly 
believable story of spiritual conflict set in Toronto and the sur- 
rounding countryside. $4.00 


THE SINNER OF SAINT AMBROSE 
by Robert Raynolds—The great drama of the fall of Rome as seen 
by a young nobleman, critic and lover of the Eternal City, and all 
his life a seeker after God. Ranging from Rome to the camps of 
Alaric the Goth and to savage Britain it is a great novel with the 
grandeur of the Empire itself. $4.50 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
CHANGING CONCEPTS OF TIME 
hy Harold A. Innis—Professor Innis calls attention to the depre- 
dations of “the jackals of communication systems” upon such 
varied features of our world as modern channels of knowledge, 
the practice of law, political systems, and the relations between 
Great Britain, the United States, and Canada. An exposition and 
a warning. $2.50 
ENGLISH CHARACTER AND THE ENGLISH 
LITERARY TRADITION 
by Malcolm W. Wallace—An inspiring and stimulating study of 
the characteristics of the English as revealed in their literature 
throughout the centuries, showing their patriotism and concern 
with public affairs and every abiding haman interest. Celebrates 
the English writers’ deep concern with the development of man’s 
highest qualities at home and abroad. $3.50 
SAINTS IN POLITICS: THE “CLAPHAM SECT” 
AND THE GROWTH OF FREEDOM 

by Ernest Marshall Howse—-A warm and intimate picture of an im- 
portant religious reform group in the early nineteenth century. 
In this period of injustice po misery the Clapham Sect, led by 
Wilberforce, had a large share in shaping the moral, philanthropic, 


and religious ideas which transformed England and the entire 
world. $5.00 


BETWEEN THE RED AND THE ROCKIES 
by Grant MacEwan—Drama, colour, and hamour highlight this 
story of the development of wheat-growing and cattle-ranching in 
the West, when agriculture took over a fur-traders’ empire in one 
generation. Burns the cattle king, Sapiro, prophet of the wheat 
pools, Hatfield the rainmaker, are some of the colourful figures 
in this pageant of the past. $3.50 


THE BRUCE BECKONS 
THE STORY OF LAKE HURON’S GREAT PENINSULA 
Here is a “holiday between covers,” all about the beautiful and 
fascinating Bruce Peninsula: its history and folklore, tales of 
mystery and shipwreck, natural wonders, and the famous plants 
of this great rock garden. By W. Sherwood Fox, the former Presi- 
dent of the University of Western Ontario. Illustrated, by Clare 


Bice. $4.00 
TAXATION OF CORPORATE INCOME 
IN CANADA 
by J. R. Petrie—Here is a thorough, comprehensive, and reliable 
hook sponsored by the Canadian Tax Foundation. In it Mr. Petrie 
examines the really significant problems connected with the 
present method of taxing corporate income and dividends in 
Canada, The conclusions drawn are based on the writer's distinctive 
conception of taxation in the modern state. $7.00 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


UNESCO BOOKS--AVAILABLE IN CANADA 
FROM UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


CATALOGUES OF COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS 
OF PAINTING 

4 UNESCO publication Volume | contains small reproductions, 
in black and white, of 418 great paintings before 1860 and tells 
where to obtain the best colour reprodactions, their size and 
price. Volume 2 deals with 563 paintings from 1860 to 1952. “The 
eclection is good and makes the catalogues indispensable.”—The 
Art Stadents League of New York. 


Volame 1, $2.00; volume 2, $3.00 
A CATALOGUE OF RECORDED CLASSICAL 
AND TRADITIONAL INDIAN MUSIC 

4 UNESCO publication -A comprehensive selection of represen- 
tative recorded music of Northern and Southern India, with special 
sections on folk and tribal music and the music of Tibet, Nepal, 
and Ceylon. The Introduction, on Indian musical theory and in- 
straments, gives the music lover general and technical beckground 
information on the main elements of Indian music. $2.50 


HUMAN RIGHTS EXHIBITION ALBUM 
1 1 NESCO publication-The story of the strag le for basic haman 
rights told in 110 beautiful large-size black and. white illustrations 
with easily legible captions. Suitable for ase in museums, schools, 
institutions, and public buildings, the album is sup lemented by a 
\i-page booklet giving a short history of haman rights. $3. 
WORLD COMMUNICATIONS: PRESS, FILM, 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 
4 UNESCO publication--This singlevolume survey, the first of 
its kind, gives a graphic account of the world’s facilities for com- 
manicating information and ideas by means of the press, radio, 
films and television. L[llustrated and written in simple, direct 
fashion, it presents concise data on mass media in more than 
170 States and Territories. $2.50 


DEMOCRACY IN A WORLD OF TENSIONS 
{ UNESCO publication— An expression of opinion throughout the 
world on the meaning and application of “democracy.” Each of the 
1! essays written by authors from 14 different nations presents a 
thoaghtful and stimulating dissertation. 2.50 











LONGMANS 
THE INCREDIBLE CANADIAN 


by Bruce Hutchison —A candid portrait of Mackenzie King: his 
works, his times end his nation. A beok of magnetic power. Not 
only is it an astounding biography of one of Canada’s greatest 
statesmen, it is an account of the known and behind-the-scenes ac- 
tions of the Canadian government over the past thirty years. $5.00 
KING GEORGE V: HIS LIFE AND REIGN 
by Herold Nicolson —A brilliant fall-length biography of a beloved 
Sovereign, in which the author has recreated an historical period, 
recorded a series of crises and events, and interpreted with sym- 
pathy the responsibilities and hesitations of one destined to sit 
upon a throne 50 
ILLUSTRA ie D ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY, Vol. IV 


by GM. Trevelyan The subject of this fourth and final volame is 


the nimoteuntih century, and is a distinguished finale to the three 
pres tertia volumes 

Vol I: From Chaucer to the Early Tudors 

Nol. Il: The Age of Shakespeare and the Stuart Period 

Vol. Il: The Eighteenth Century ea. $5.00 


CONFESSORS OF THE NAME 
by Gladys Schmut —A brilliant, compassionate novel of the flesh 
and the spirit in the decadent last days of pagan Rome; a story 
of terror and consolation; in many ways, a story of salvation . . 
in all the ways men and women of every age have interpreted it, 
searched for it, taken comfort in it. $4.50 


EMPRESS OF BYZANTIUM 
by Helen 4. Mahler--“Helen Mahler brings recorded history to 


life, with all ite attendant struggles, tarbulence, intrigue and viol- 
Chicago Sunday Tribune. 
$4.50 
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The Canadian Forum 


Books Reviewed 


THE TRAITORS: Alan Moorehead; British Book Service; 
pp. 222; $3.00. 

This time the subjects of cradle to court-room analysis 
are Allan Nunn May, Klaus Fuchs and Bruno Pontecorvo. 
Since each of these men was in Canada at one time or an- 
other, the biographical details may be of interest to some 
Canadians. There is a dangerous treatment, however, of the 
moral problems involved in treason. Because a few men 
misuse freedom of conscience, are we expected to condemn 
it? Poor Socrates is sped once more to his hemlock in one 
of the author’s conclusions: 

“But he [Fuchs] was basically a man who would always 
refer to his own conscience first and society afterwards. 
There is no place for such men in an ordered community.” 


And what is the problem that faces this ‘ordered com- 
munity” in whom we trust? Nothing other than the discover- 
ing of ‘how to guarantee the loyalties of men’s minds in the 
use of that [atomic] power.”’ Minds and eggs are two differ- 
ent things. Only one yields satisfactory results under the 
candling process. The individual alone holds the power to 
guarantee his own loyalty. That loyalty is fostered through 
the mutual respect and co-operation of the government and 
the governed, a respect and co-operation most easily de- 
stroyed by the very laws which are intended to preserve 
them. If traitors drive us to this kind of legisiation, their 
original mischief was only a beginning. GW. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE: J. M. Thompson; Oxford; 
pp. ix, 463; $7.00. 

When a reviewer finds on his desk a new life of Napoleon 
the immediate reaction is to ask, Why? Not so long ago an 
industrious German historian drew up a bibliography of the 
books on Napoleon and his times which runs to 100,000 
volumes! Many of these are biographies. One may well ask, 
Why should there be a new life of Napoleon? 

The author of this biography, J. M. Thompson, justifies 
his effort with the assertion that “there cannot be too many 
likenesses of a great man in the picture gallery of history.” 
He adds that, to anyone like himself who has studied the 
French Revolution to 1794, it is difficult “not to wonder 
what happened afterwards”; and ‘‘well-nigh impossible to 
resist the temptation to match his wits against so magnificent 
a subject” as the interpretation of the career of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. To these comprehensible but very personal 
reasons must be coupled, I think, the more abstract justifi- 
cation that every generation has of necessity to read history 
in terms of its own outlook. In that respect this is the first 
significant English life of Napoleon in more than thirty 
years, and is thus the work of a man whose generation has 
gone through two world wars. 

The author tells us that he has not attempted to read the 
100,000 volumes on Napoleon and his times, believing that 
to be the way to court insanity. He has rather made the heart 
of his work Napoleon’s correspondence, feeling that by con- 
centrating on this, “the best evidence,” that he would get a 
surer idea of what Napoleon really thought and did. In this 
he has been right for, if the basic story of Napoleon’s career 
has not been altered, many “legends” have been eliminated. 
Witness, for instance, Thompson's treatment of the Marengo 
campaign where one bright tale after another has been de- 
bunked. Moreover, there is a freshness of approach, arising 
from the author's skilful use of Napoleon’s letters, that con- 
stitutes the chief charm of the book. 

This is not an unsympathetic portrayal of Napoleon. 
Quite otherwise. It gives him his full due. But the portrait 
is in the English tradition that has always regarded Napo- 
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leon not as Emperor but as “General Bonaparte,” upstart 
son of the Revolution. And if this book has rather more of 
the temper of Burke and Pitt and Canning than some pre- 
vious biographies it may be because it comes from the pen 
of a member of a harassed post-war generation to whom mili- 
tary glory has not quite the same appeal it had to some of 
his predecessors. The clue to Thompson’s attitude is to be 
found on the last page where he quotes approvingly Marshal 
Foch’s famous appraisal of Napoleon—‘He forgot that a 
man cannot be God; that above the individual is the nation, 
and above mankind the moral law: he forgot that war is not 
the highest aim, for peace is above war.” 

This book is beautifully written, and at the same time 
a brilliant piece of scholarship, a worthy sequel to Thomp- 
son’s fine study of the French Revolution. I fear, though, 
that it is not a work for a beginner. It is rather for those 
who already know something of the era of the French 
Revolution and Napoleon for considerable knowledge is 
assumed. Given that anyone will find this new life of Napo- 
leon a tremendously stimulating and valuable book. It will 
stand for a long time as the most up-to-date and scholarly 
treatment of the subject in English. 

Richard M. Saunders. 


QUEEN ANNE’S AMERICAN KINGS: Richard P. Bond; 
Oxford; pp. 148; $3.50. 

In April, 1710, four emissaries from Britain's Iroquois 
allies in America were granted audience in London by 
Queen Anne. The Indian chieftains—kings to the credulous 
British populace—had been sent across the Atlantic by a 
group of enterprising colonial leaders on what could well 
be called a public relations stunt, designed to stimulate 
British interest and activity in American plans for the 
reduction of New France. The venture of the four kings had 
little direct result, beyond the establishment of a short-lived 
Anglican mission among the Mohawks. It was, however, 
closely linked with the main projects and campaigns of the 
War of Spanish Succession in America—the abortive ‘‘Glori- 
ous Enterprise” of 1709, the capture of Port Royal in 1710, 
and the ill-fated attempt on Quebec in the following year. 
Further than that, the Iroquois visit was a nine days’ wonder 
in England, made the pages of the Spectator and Tatler, 
and left its mark on popular tradition in ballads, pamphlets 
and improbable mezzotints. 

The episode of the four kings has often intrigued scholars, 
but none have traced it down in all its ramifications so 
lovingly or so exhaustively as Professor Bond. The end- 
product is both bright and comprehensive. Although neces- 
sarily of minor significance, the book may be read as it 
was undertaken, as an amusing diversion into the trivia of 
history—which can, however, still illuminate major themes. 
A criticism might yet be made. In joining together a lot of 
scattered material and trying to piece out a whole story, the 
author indulges in a good deal of “historical reconstruction” 
—to give it a kind name. We read of entertainments in 
London the kings might have attended, of a reference in 
Pope that their visit might have suggested, and so on. One 
sometimes feels that Professor Bond is making excursions 
in all directions in order to fill up his book. Nevertheless it 
is hard to avoid the fine-spun deduction based on “doubtless” 
or “like enough” in an endeavor of this sort. The important 
thing is that Professor Bond has made the endeavor, and 
on the whole has carried it through very gracefully. 

J. M. S. Careless. 


LEAST OF ALL SAINTS: Grace Irwin; McClelland & 
Stewart; pp. 302: $4.00. 

An average, uninitiated reader might easily suppose that 

this book (it can hardly be called a novel) could only have 

been written by a Torontonian and printed by a Toronto 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


BRITISH BOOK SERVICE 


SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORIES AT STRATFORD 1951 
by J. Dover Wilson and T. C. Worsley—An intelligent and illumi- 
nating interpretation of Shakespeare. Richard 2nd, and the two 
parts of Henry 4th and Henry 5th were presented in sequence at 
the Memorial Theatre in 1951 in such a way as to place a new 
emphasis on the political theme of kingship and on the characters 
and their relationships. Thirty-two full page photographs by —_ 


Me ; 
COLLECTED PLAYS 
In Three Volumes 
by #. Somerset Maugham—Uniform with the Complete Short 
Stories, this three-volume work contains the eighteen plays and 
the prefaces by Mr. Maugham, originally published in six volumes. 


a z _ "7 each $3.25 

TIME ON THE THAMES 
by Eric De Mare, A.R1I.B.A.—This spirited, critical essay on the 
landscape and architecture of the world’s most famous river is 
much more than a new guide to the Thames. There are one hun- 
dred and fifty of the outed own brilliant photographs. $3.75 


TALKS ON BOOK COLLECTING 
edited by P. H. Muir—Selections from a series of Lectures organ- 
ized by the Antiquarian Booksellers Association, these discourses 
are intended to give practical advice to the bookseller and not-so- 
experienced collector. An attractive piece of book-making, its 
contents will delight and inform any lover of books and = 
; 00 


THE GOLDEN HAND 
by Edith Simon—Excellent historical novel, highly praised by re- 
viewers both on this continent and in England. Recommended for 
all who enjoy detailed information of the past—for all — 


fiction readers. 

HEMLOCK AND AFTER 
by Angus Wilson—Here is a modern novel written with great 
penetration, discrimination, and restraint. Angus Wilson, up until 
now a short-story writer, has something to say about his own gene- 
ration, and says it with all the right words. 3.00 


MEN AT ARMS 
by Evelyn Waugh—This is both one of the funniest and one of 
the most satisfactory books Mr. Waugh has ever given us. The first 
of a trilogy, we are introduced to Guy Crouchback, shy, reticent 
and likable, and hope to learn more of him in the two volumes 
to come, $3.25 
LORENA TELFORTH 
by Isabelle Hughes—New novel by Canadian author of THE 
SERPENT’S TOOTH. Scene opens in England, shifts to Toronto 
of 1834 and tells story of adjustment of Lorena to new country, to 
new duties, to love and finally to life. Thoughtful characterization, 
lively dialogue. $3.00 
ATLANTIC IMPACT, 1861 
by Evan John—Enormous research has gone into this remarkable 
k, which endeavours to trace the ani ity times found 
Anglo-American relations. Here we find the causes of the deep 
misunderstanding of British neutrality towards both sides in the 
American Civil War, and excellent pictures are drawn of the lead- 
ing personalities of that time. $3.25 


SIERRA LEONE STORY 
by L. Pearce-Gervis—The value of this book lies in the serious 
study of the natives, their manner of living and in particular in the 
devailed descriptions of the initiation rites of both boys and girls. 
This is an important contribution to African anthropology, most 
of the information here given has never been attempted before. 
$4.25 











DODD MEAD & COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED 


JOURNEY INTO WONDER 
by N. J. Berrill—-The fascinating st of the great explorers and 
the growth of man’s knowledge dd ae world about him. “I an- 
reservedly commend JOURNEY INTO WONDER ... It is written 
with distinction and its measured prose leaves thrilling pictures in 
the memory long after the book has been finished and closed.”— 
S. Morgan-Powell, Montreal Star. $5.00 
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publisher. It bristles with calm, exasperating, and some- 
times downright bewildering assumptions, both religious 
and social, that (it is tempting to think) no one but a rigid 
church-going Torontonian could possibly take for granted. 
Actually, anyone brought up in the odor of evangelical fun- 
damentalism anywhere will recognize and appreciate, in one 
way or another, its peculiar dimensions and flavor 


Grace Irwin's hero, Andrew Connington, is intended, whe- 
ther consciously or not, to fulfil a particular fundamentalist 
dream. He is described as a brilliant, well-educated, worldly- 
wise young man (there are frequent vague references to “his 
Continental experience’) who decides just for the fun of it 

he has no religious convictions to start with—-to “go in 

the ministry.’ Though he does not believe in the funda 
mentalist position, he challenges and puts to rout his profes- 
sors at Emmanuel College, who are tainted with the Higher 
(riticism, and reassures several of his fellow-students, whose 
faith has been shaken by suggestions that the Bible may not 
he literally and scientifically true, simply by knowing more 
vestions than the professors and more answers than the 
dents. Then, having proved the position tenable from the 
unassailable vantage-point of an unbeliever, he is converted. 
Herein lies the fulfillment of the dream: to vanquish the 
world and its arguments without being suspected, or suspect- 
ing oneself, of special pleading—a dream past praying for, 
in an age when rationalism is the fashion, once the act of 
faith has been committed 


Least of All Saints is in fact a tract, and an unattractive 
one. Its picture of “the world” is quite unintentionally 
wildly funny, especially the seduction scene between Andrew 
ind the girl Sonya——it sounds like Daisy Ashford’s Young 
Visiters. and Andrew himself would be a thoroughly ob- 

tionable human being, even if Miss Irwin had succeeded 
n making him more than a wooden peg to hang arguments 

Ihe impression one gets of the fundamentalist world 
this unfortunate inside story is that these people are 
1 naive and greedy lot. The emotional and spiritual cer- 
tainty that faith confers is not enough for them; they have 
the mysteries, but they covet the tangible facts as well. 
Certainly no non-Christian who is curious or anxious to find 
ut what manner of men these Christians are will learn 
nything from Least of Al Saints to his or their advantage. 
He had mu h better read Edmund Gosse’s Father and Son, 
ich at least leaves the reader with a profound respect as 
la iking for the fundamentalist Father. And of course 
sse's book has the further advantage of not being written 
ide cliches DS 


ely in high-er 
JOURNEY INTO WONDER: N. J. Berrill; Dodd Mead; 
pp. 338: $5.00 
This is a strange book. It is not quite a standard treat- 
ent of travel and natural history nor of adventure, although 
t partakes of all these things. The dominant theme is the 
perpetual human probing into the unknown. It is that cour- 
‘ageous quest that arouses our admiration; the end is some- 
times unimportant and sometimes lost. Scott and Shackleton 
were failures in everything except heroism. In a way, this 
ook describes the adventures of man before the first Mar- 
tian voyages were undertaken 


The subject-matter chiefly revolves around the explora- 
tions of the Americas. It starts with Columbus, Hawkins 
and Dampier--to whom natural history represented naviga- 
tional clues, entertainment and food. With the Forsters, the 
exploration of nature becomes the major aim. It goes on 
with Humboldt and Darwin to open up a new pathway of 
exploration. Backwards in time, man’s probing thoughts 
now seek for the origins of life. It is a voyage that has not 
yet ended. 


The Canadian Forum 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 





BURNS AND MacEACHERN 
MR. SPEAKER, SIR 


by Graham Cawthorne—The Vice-Chairman (former Chairman) 
of the Parliamentary Press Gallery re-creates, for the nine people 
out of ten who have never been inside the House of Commons, 
the essential flavour of Parliament. In a series of eloquent pen 
ictures and vivid anecdotes of Mr. Charchill and other famous 
*arliamentarians, he has brought the ancient rules and traditions 


to life. 
THEY HAD A GLORY 

by Davenport Steward—This is a novel of the Wilderness Trail, 

a human story of people who were brave and afraid, cruel and 

kind, merciful and merciless; as well as the tender love story of a 

courageous man and an equally courageous woman who found 

themselves and each other on the trail across the high hills of 

Old Kaintuck into the “Dark and Bloody Ground”. It is a very 

exciting and readable book which holds interest from to 
75 


last. 
FOR BOYS ONLY 
by F. H. Richarson, M.D.—A frank and lucid discussion by an 
eminent medical authority of the vital subiects that are part of 
the problems confronting a boy growing into maturity and ad- 
dressed directly to the boy himself. Every parent and adviser to 
young people will welcome this book and its companion book for 
girls to appear soon. $3.50 
MAN AGAINST CANCER 
by 1. Berenblum--The author, formerly in charge of cancer re 
search at Oxford University, gives an expert’s clear, detailed 
account of the vital factors about cancer—its cause and cure. 
This is an authoritative book, packed with important information 
for the layman. It reveals the successful milestones which have 
been reached by medical pioneers battling for a healthy “Sis 
3.95 


CAPTAIN JAN 

by Jan de Hartog—-A fascinating tale of ocean-going tug boats 
with a full compliment of adventure-at-sea intrigue, war and love 
which holds the reader's interest on every page. It is a translation 
of a Dutch best seller and should also have the same possibilities 
here. The author, Jan de Hartog, is well-known in the English 
speaking world for his “The Four-Poster” a recent Broadway 
success. Another book of his has recently been chosen as the 
September Literary Guild selection. 

This is the buy of the year at $3.50 

SEVEN PILLARS OF FREEDOM 
by Watson Kirkconnell—-A study of the factors contributing to the 
maintenance of the democratic tradition, with a well-documented 
exposure of the efforts of modern Communism to undermine and 
destroy our heritage. This is a challenging study of a modern 
problem by a distinguished Canadian scholar. $3.00 
POLITICS IS FUNNY 

by W. E. Elliott--To too many people, politics is the dullest 
subject in the world. Not to Bill Elliott, of the Toronto Telegram, 
who as a political reporter for 47 years, has found a good deal of 
humour out on the hustings and a good many characters, real 
characters, behind the stuffed shirts that so often line 
legislative benches. Here is good reading for anytime. 

“Will give reminiscent pleasure to everybody who remembers 
the leading politicians of the last half-century. We recommend it 
also to the younger generation.”—-J. V. McAree, Globe & ar 

2.5 








COLLINS 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EUROPE 

by Chester W ilmot “The best single volume work on the war in 
Europe.”—Life. “A contribution of first-class importance to the 
history of the Second World War.”—The Rt. Hon. C. R. Attlee. 
“In its broad sweep and its careful detail it is the definitive 
history.”"—Montreal Gazette. $5.00 
3 MEMORIES 

by The Rt. Hon. Thomas Johnston—Beyond the borders of Scot- 
land the name of Tom Johnston is widely known. He has mixed 
with the great and the humble, and has travelled to America, 
Russia and India. First elected to Parliament in 1922 he can look 
back on a distinguished political career which culminated . 
appointment to the war-time cabinet. 


VETER TERELUSELELELEES 





December, 1952 


This gracefully written work is enhanced by the bold 
illustrations from the author’s pen. It will interest the 
naturalist and the traveller; its warmth and air of excite- 


ment will interest the armchair layman as well. 
John Oughton. 


BETWEEN THE RED AND THE ROCKIES: Grant 
MacEwan; University of Toronto Press; pp. 297; 
$3.50. 

Mr.MacEwan, who was for six years Dean of Agriculture 
at the University of Manitoba, is a prolific writer on western 
topics and is associated with two farm journals. The present 
work is a conversational collection of stories, comments and 
statistics about the wheat and cattle kingdoms of western 
Canada, with a commendable emphasis on the past. 

Considering that the author has taken a plunge (cold 
though it proved to be) into federal politics, by contesting 
Brandon for the Liberals two years ago, one might expect 
to find a little political analysis. Such dangerous ground, 
however, is shunned and about as far as Mr. MacEwan goes 
on any controversial subject is to chide those who accepted, 
in the 1930's, the worst of Captain John Palliser’s early 
predictions. 

Some sections, especially the account of the cattle drive 
to supply beef to the Klondike miners, are written with a 
marked sense of drama, and the book as a whole would make 
very interesting reading as a first approach to the west. It 
is the kind of book which would gain much from photo- 
graphic illustrations. Unfortunately there are, instead, line 
drawings at the chapter heads, although seven useful maps 
have been included. Kenneth McNaught. 


CRUSADE: THE FIGHT FOR ECONOMIC DEMOC- 
RACY IN NORTH AMERICA, 1921-1945: Roy F. 
Bergengren; S. J. Reginald Saunders; pp. 379; $5.00. 

Cuna Mutual Insurance Society, of Madison, Wisconsin, 
is the most rapidly growing life insurance company on the 
North American continent. Its principal business is the 
provision of life insurance on credit union depositors and 
borrowers. There is automatic life insurance protection on 
each credit union member for the amount of his savings and 
the amount of his borrowings. 

Cuna Mutual grows as the credit unions increase in 
number and grow in assets. Crusade is the story of this 
growth. Mr. Bergengren tells how Edward A. Filene, the 
merchant prince, employed him to develop credit unions 
throughout the United States over a twenty-year period, and 
provided the money. He writes that “Filene’s thinking was 
never retail. He was never interested in individuals .. . 
Here was a chance to get at the business of mass-producing 
a democratic economy.” Andrew Hebb. 


CERBERUS: poems by Louis Dudek, Irving Layton, 
Raymond Souster; Contact Press; pp. 98; $1.50. 

Cerberus was a three-headed dog who guarded the gates 
of Hell and this volume represents in a literary way the 
same interesting monster for we have here three poets bark- 
ing, growling, snarling and all joined to one physical book. 
Their poetry is canine, sometimes quite funny, obscene, 
hostile, hastily written, slowly written, with sometimes a 
good dirty dog lyric after the satire’s died down; all this 
is intentional and so are the terrible lapses of taste. 

At first the whole thing seems slightly repulsive, the 
amazing unity of tone the three poets manage to maintain 
throughout the book being one thing, but it is perhaps, 
after all, quite a memorable book. The verse has the quality 
of a beer and salami party; everything from sweet through 
riotous to being very sick, but it isn’t in any way dead or 
refined and that is unusual in Canada. All three of the 
poets used to be known as, what I would call, gray poets 
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their subject matter being nothing else but streets with the 
treatment terribly close to the subject and very serious. The 
humor, therefore, and the energy that seems to spring from 
the three of them being together here reveals some sort of 
new goodness in them. At least Souster’s ‘Freak Show” 
should still be alive when the jokes have lost their point and 
no one cares to whom some of the satirical horrors are 
dedicated. James Reaney. 


VVVOOVUELVLLULEVEOVOee 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


MICHAEL JOSEPH LTD. 
A PRISONER OF GRACE 


by Joyce Cary—Mr. Cary calls his new novel “a study of the 
religious imagination and of the arts of grace.” It tells, with the 
colobouted Cary exuberance, the story of a woman persuaded 
into a marriage of convenience with an ambitious young politician 
of very different temperament. $3.00 


THE SHOCKING HISTORY OF ADVERTISING 
by E. S. Turner—In Dr. Johnson's day, the advertiser catered 
rhaps pandered is the word—to the habitues of the coffee-houses. 
In the nineteenth century the spread of popular education brought 
the general public within reach of the advertiser. pe | came 
the age of psychology when “even your best friends won't tell you.” 
. Not only is this book a history of advertising, it is a Ys 





and irreverent social history. 5 





THOMAS ALLEN LIMITED 


Co.iectors’ EpirIons ... 
WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS! 
Renoir Degas Toulouse-Lautrec Cezanne El Greco 
Van Gogh 
A deluxe, new series of oversize portfolios. In each title, 16 of 
the master’s greatest works are reproduced in full colour and 
individually hand-tipped on heavy cover stock, making them 


ideal for framing or for continued enjoyment as a collection. 
each $2.95 


THE SHAPE OF SUNDAY: A BIOGRAPHY 
OF LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 
by Betty Douglas Wilson and Virginia Douglas Dawson—Lloyd C. 
Douglas died on February 13, 1951, while working on his auto- 
biography, the first volume of which was published under the title 
of TIME TO REMEMBER in the fall of 1951. Dr. Douglas’ death 
before the completion of the story of his own life was a tragic loss 
and there has been much dunend that his inspiring story be com- 
pleted. $3.50 
CHURCHILL’S MEMOIRS 
Five volumes available. The Gathering Storm, Their Finest Hour, 
Closing the Ring, The Hinge of Fate, The Grand Alliance. 
each $6.50 








SMITHERS & BONELLIE 


NEW FABIAN ESSAYS 
by Crossman, R. H. S., M.P.—This important political book is the 
first fruit of a re-assessment of British Socialism which the Fabian 
Society has been carrying out since the war. A second series is 
already in preparation. It boldly attempts nothing less than a 
reformulation of socialist theory and policy and comes as a 
“mid-century” statement recalling the famous original volume of 
Fabian Essays edited by George Bernard Shaw in 1889. $3.75 


ALEXANDER OF TUNIS (Illustrated) 

by Hillson, Norman—Here at last is a full length portrait of 
Britain's distinguished soldier-statesman. It is more than just an 
account of the Field-Marshal’s celebrated record in the recent 
war, although this plays its rightful part in the book. It is the 
story of his whole fascinating career, some details of which are 
little known. Lord Alexander's part in the last war is fabulous. 

esides being the last man off the beaches at Dunkirk, his name 
will forever associated with the Burmese, North African and 
Italian campaigns. $4.00 
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FRIENDS AND VAGUE LOVERS: Jack Dunphy; Am- 


bassador pp. 237 $3.75 
ss Master story teller. . . 

This novel is dedicated to Truman Capote. It describes Master playwright . . . 
the life and times of a gigolo among the expatriate American 
olony in an Italian town. In the tradition of Henry James, 
it is a novel of sensibility, exploring very much the same 


versonal problem 
J 


Where are you from? 

Oh take any dirty city; take Youngstown, Pittsburgh or ’ 
Detroit, take a candy store with spit on the floor; an old 
vuy with a cigarette built permanently into his face; take 


i for instance. What does it matter where I come from?’ 


A great deal,” he replied, “Because it’s still with you 
ind will stay with you until you make peace with it. You 
don't want to lose anything for a while, perhaps, except the 

t rom Detroit and that your old man picked 


that you are ! 


aie CU SBE Bein aetey ee COLLECTED SHORT STORIES 


( apote n Other Vote Other Rooms created a remark- 3 volumes $3.25 each 
le picaresque novel by a clever synthesis of lush descrip- 
variety of anecdote, humor and evocative detail, but it COLLECTED PLAYS 
held together and stiffened by a plot This book while 3 volumes $3.25 each 
imitating the Capote style is entirely plotless. It also lacks (HEINEMANN) 
characters are the ultimate in decadence and 
vassivity: ‘During those long days, those swollen hot nights, At all booksellers 


«x was a memory to Sheridan. He felt impotent, His test 
ht he thought of them, were taken solo before a BRITISH BOOK SERVICE 
r, landing he would wonder if he had been up at all.” KINGSWOOD HOUSE 


ild never sink to this dead level. Let us hope 
: : 1 BROADVIEW AVE. - TORONT 
more action, clean-cut sex and less brooding in - ne ° 


John Grube. 
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SASKATCHEWAN'S OWN 
INSURANCE SERVICE 
business up 50 percent over 1951— 
the worth of public ownership 
in insurance, in practice! 




















Saskatchewan GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 


M. F. ALLORE 
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A Christmas Petition 


To see men use God's holy things 

To swell the merchant’s hoard 

Awoke your wrath in temple once 

To swing a knotted cord: 

Your eyes were lit with lightnings then, 

Your tongue a sharp-edged sword— 

Pray come not back at Christmas now, 

Jesus Christ, my Lord. Fred Cogswell. 


Our Contributors 


EMIL L. FACKENHEIM took his undergraduate train- 
ing in Germany and his graduate training in Aberdeen and 
Toronto. He has contributed to various American and Cana- 
dian journals on medieval and modern philosophy and Jew- 
ish theology . . . GEORGE BENNETT, who lectures 
at Oxford, tells us he has strong local ties with High 
Wycombe ... GORDON V. CULLINGHAM, of Toronto, 
is research secretary and public education secretary at the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs .. . ALICE 
EEDY is a social worker living in Toronto. 








ANY BOOK may be ordered from Canadian Forum Book Service 
at the regular publisher's price, postfree if payment is received with 
SS ae © « oe 's price plus postage if the book is 
ven .D. 














JOHN A. 
MACDONALD 


The Young Politician 
sy DONALD CREIGHTON 


“, .. Always lively and lucid, this is the best we have had 
in biography since Willison wrote his ‘Laurier’.” 
—Gratton O'Leary, Ottawa Journal 
‘ 


“. . . This ts a story every Caradian should seek out and 
read .. . one which sends a glow of pride through the 
bloodstream as the story of Canada’s real beginning un- 
folds. —Angus Munro, Windsor Star 


“. . . This is the sort of book, which having been once 
taken up, can’t be put down. . . Donald Creighton in 
‘JOHN A MACDONALD’ has produced one of the most 
masterly of Canadian biographies.” _ Montreal Gazette 


525 pages, illustrated 
At your bookseller's $5.75 


MACMILLAN 
70 BOND ST, TORONTO 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


THE MUSSON BOOK COMPANY 

HUNTER 
by J. A. Hunter—Hunter by name and by profession, dean of the 
Kenya white hunters, the author has survived a string of adven- 
tures unequalled in story or fact. He describes many of them in 
this breath-taking book, made completely authentic by his detailed 
knowledge of big game and tribal life. 16 pages of illustrations. 


TALLULAH v0.06 
by Tallulah Bankhead—On stage and off, in New York, London 
and Hollywood, Tallulah has played to the hilt her most spectacu- 
lar role—herself! Here at last is the whole story—including her 
own hilarious answers to those colourful rumours about her 
private life. Illustrations. $3.95 


THE COLDITZ STORY 
by P. R. Reid—. . . is one of the great true escape stories of our 
time. Every prisoner in the Allied P.O.W. camp at Colditz had at 
least one esca attempt to his credit. Colditz was the “escape- 
proof” camp xf “bad boys,” floodlit from every angle, guards 


outnumbering the prisoners. The author was first Escape on 
3.75 








of the camp, later escaped himself. 

HOW TO SUCCEED IN BUSINESS 
by Shepherd Mead—To read this book you need nothing but a 
distaste for work and a healthy lack of respect for brains, ability 
and ordinary decency. If you can stop laughing long enough, you'll 
learn the secrets of getting a job and getting ahead by credit- 
arabbing, apple-polishing, stabbing backs (the right backs). Illus 
trated with cartoons. $3.25 

HARPER’S BIBLE DICTIONARY 
by Madeleine S. and J. Lane Miller—The first completely new 
Bible dictionary in three decades. An Invaluable aid in Bible 
reading, thoroughly up-to-date in archaeology, geography, chronol- 
ogy and other fields of contemporary Biblical investigation. Over 
500 illustrations—the finest collection of Biblical illustrations ever 
assembled. Includes the f Westmi r Bible Atlas Maps. 
An ideal gift suggestion. $7.95 





S. J. REGINALD SAUNDERS 


A LITTLE TREASURY OF WORLD POETRY 
edited by Hubert Creekmore—A carefully chosen selection of the 
best translations into English of outstanding poetry written in 
foreign languages, both ancient and modern. It is a deluxe edition 
in a handsome format illustrated by 40 portraits of the poets. 
There is no comparable collection of world poetry available in the 
field today. 4 HISTORY OF SCIENCE 6.75 

ANCIENT SCIENCE THROUGH THE GOLDEN AGE 
F GREECE 
by George Sarton—Ancient Science through the Golden Age of 
Greece is the first of a magnificent group a books that will follow 
man’s relentless attack on the unknown from long before the 
invention of the wheel up to the application of atomic power. This 
book belongs in the library of every cultured person. 13.50 
' TRAILING TROUBLE 
by Jim Kjelgaard—Young game warden Tom Rainse had two 
possessions he prized: a pinto pony and Smoky a dog with a 
bloodhound “nose for trouble.” This outdoor adventure is an in- 
dependent sequel to A Nose For Trouble. Its theme is conserva- 
tion and its plot is full of woods, wisdom and fast action. (Age 
12-16) 3.25 


VLVLELVOVVOSLEL LOLS 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please give old address as well when sending your change of 
address to the Circulation Dept. If your subscription has ex- 
pired please renew now. 


THE CANADIAN FORUM 
16 Hantley Street Toreato 5, Canada 
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CLARKE IRWIN 
A MANY-SPLENDOURED THING 


by Han Suyin—One of the most beautifully written and remark- 
able true love stories ever told, providing also a distinguished 
view of Hong Kong and China today. An international best-seller. 
“This book has the dimension and authority of life... (It) is a 
remarkable book and I recommend it to all who have thought a 
little, a great deal, or none at all, about China.”—Samuel Roddan, 
The Canadian Forum. $3.25 
A SENSE OF URGENCY 
by C. L. Burton—The memoirs of the boy from an Ontario vil- 
laze who is now Chairman of the Board of Simpsons, Limited, 
are extremely entertaining, provocative, and even controversial 
reading. “One of the important books of Canada’s half centary.”—- 
Saturday Night. “May well become as treasured a period piece of 
writing as Franklin's autobiography.”—Jean Swanson, Saskatoon 


Star-Phoenix. : ; $4.50 
A MASOUE OF AESOP 

by Robertson Davies—Blandly bending the classic formula of the 
masque to his own uses, Canada’s major dramatist has given us an 
utterly delightful play that is fun to read, to watch, or to act in. 
Although the background and characters are classical, the allusions 
are topical and the wit is what we have come to expect of Mr. 
Davies. A charming gift volume, illustrated by Grant Macdonald. 

Cloth, $2.00 Paper, $1.50 


THE DEVILS OF LOUDUN 
by Aldous Huxley-—“Here is the stuff out of which the more 
bizarre historical novels are made, but it is solidly based on fact. 
... This peak achievement of Mr. Huxley's career reveals his 
sharp skill at characterization, his ability to re-create the smell and 
flavor of vanished eras, his preoccupation with roads to salvation 
and roads to damnation . . ."—Chad Walsh, N.Y. Times Book 
Review. $4.25 


THE HONOURABLE SOCIETY OF OSGOODE HALL 
by C. H. A. Armstrong, Q.C.—Your first choice for any friend in 
the legal profession is this deluxe gift volume in which Mr. Arm- 
strong’s lively and witty account of The Law Society of Upper 
Canada is accompanied by an essay on the history and architecture 
of the fabric by Professor E. R. Arthur. The six beautiful full-page 
photographs were taken especially for this volume. $3.00 


CHRONICLES OF BARABBAS 
by George H. Doran——Of enormous interest both to the casual 
reader and the scholar is this classic of contemporary publishing, 
long unobtainable and now brought up to date to 1952. Mr. Doran 
writes with both wit and enthusiasm about the great and near- 
great of the book world in North America and overseas. His book 
is filled with anecdotes, and recounts a career which began in 
Toronto in 1884. 0 
QUEBEC IN YOUR CAR 
by Jehn and Marjorie Mackenzie—A really thoughtful gift for any 
of your friends who may be motoring in Quebec—at any time of 
the year. Smartly designed, well illustrated and indexed, this 
companion volume to Ontario in Your Car is an authoritative and 
up-to-date guide to resorts, restaurants, inns, etc. “It is amazingly 
compact and comprehensive.”"—The Gazette, Montreal. $3.00 


THE MOUNTAIN AND THE VALLEY 
by Ernest Buckler—-Some distinguished writing is found in this 
deeply felt novel about life on a farm in Nova Scotia. This is a 
first novel by a former winner of the Maclean's Fiction Award, and 
it has been listed as their top fiction title of the season by its 
American publishers. “In Ernest Buckler has emerged a teeming 
talent like that of Thomas Wolfe . . ."—Toronto Star. $4.50 
PICTURE 
by Lillian Ross—This is Miss Ross's news-making New Yorker 
“profile” of Hollywood, slightly expanded from the original. Tak- 
ing the making of the film “The Red Badge of Courage” as her 
theme, Miss Ross has described Hollywood “inside out” in a way 
that will not be forgotten for a long time. S. N. Behrman describes 
this brilliant book as “the funnest tragedy I have ever read.” $4.25 


ONE-UPMANSHIP 
by Stephen Potter—The author of those international best-sellers 
“Gamesmanship” and “Lifemanship” now goes himself one better 
and offers, in this frenetic volume, a course in The Lifemanship 
Correspondence College of One-Upness and Gameslifemastery! 
Here's a Christmas gift to add “merry” to anyone’s Christmas. 
$2.00 
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THE USES OF THE PAST: 
PROFILES OF FORMER SOCIETIES 

by Herbert J. Muller—“An exceedingly well written and exciting 
inquiry into the way history works... Mr. Muller points out with 
innumerable examples that although history poss¢sses no universal 
pattern, it is replete with uniformities. It is these uniformities and 
continuities—the preoccupation with ‘birth, growth, education, sex, 
toil and death’, the eternal instinct to create and enjoy beauty, 
the ubiquitous impulse to forge and enforce a code of morality and 

e ¢ recognition of unseen forces greater than man—that 
make the fortunes of humanity ‘an intelligible history and not a 
chaos’ . . . the book is the most sensible work on the meaning of 
history it has been my good fortune to encounter, it deserves 
lengthy, careful and critical study.” —The New York Herald 
Tribune. $6.50 


WHO BLOWED UP THE CHURCHOUSE? 
AND OTHER OZARK FOLKTALES 
by Vance Randolph—These tales come from the old folks down 
in the Ozarks. They are the bawdier, ribtickling, ribald stock that 
the older generation has, until now, kept to itself—the kind the 
casual tourist never hears. They are tangy legends with droll 
twists that the hill folk have adapted and created for themselves. 
They make a boisterous, rollicking collection. $4.50 


THE FOREST IS MY KINGDOM 
by Janet Carruthers—Janet Carruthers has written a beautifully 
moving story of a boy's life in a wild and rugged part of the 
world, where the artist finds abundant material but little under- 
standing. Her story is well paced, at times truly exciting, and 
filled with a simple strength that is as moving as a Northern 
sunset or the far off cry of a loon... “should long be remembered 
in Canadian literature.” —Montreal Gazette. $2.50 


CANADIAN SHORT STORIES 
edited by Robert Weaver and Helen James——The twenty-four stories 
in this collection are highly individual in subject and style, yet 
they combine effectively not only to embody the vitality and 
maturity of currert Canadian writing, but also to make up a vivid 
picture of modern Canadian life in all its variety. The authors 
include Ethel Wilson, Roger Lemelin, Ted Allan and Hugh Garner. 


$3.50 
THE SEA AROUND US 
by Rachel L. Carson—“The Sea Around Us is a book every intel- 
ligent reader should have. You will never regret possessing a 
copy. It is unquestionably one of the greatest sxanetheaiods ever 
made to the literature of the sea.”"—Montreal Star. 


UNDER THE SEA-WIND 
by Rachel Carson—“Under the Sea-Wind is comparable in every 
way to. The Sea Around Us .. . once again we have a book from 
a mind able to fuse poetry and science into that rare commodity 
known as literature.”—V ancouver Sun. $4.00 


MY INDIA 
by Jim Corbett-——“This is not a novel but it is more fascinating and 
exciting than most of the novels being turned out nowadays. It 
is also much better written thar most of them. Colonel Corbett 
who has spent a lifetime in India is famous as a hunter and has 
already written Man-Eaters of Kumaon and The Man-Eating Leo- 
pard of Rudraprayag . . . His new book, though it recounts some 
of his hunting experiences, is more concerned with the people of 
India, the poverty-stricken workers with whom he has spent all 
his adult life.”—-Montreal Star. $2.50 


THE CANADIAN OXFORD ATLAS ; 
edited by Brigadier Sir Clinton Lewis and Colonel J. D. Campbell 
—An invaluable reference work that belongs on the library shelf 
of every Canadian. “The best general-purposes atlas in existence.” — 
Globe and Mail. $8.50 


SELECTIONS FROM THE NOTEBOOKS 
OF LEONARDO DA VINCI 
edited by Irma A. Richter—Leonardo’s voluminous writings re- 
flect this great artist's extraordinary versatility of interests and 
penetrating grasp of all knowledge known to man in his time. 
These passages form a representative and well-balanced cross- 
section of the whole range of subjects treated by Leonardo in his 
Notebooks and comprise many of his best known and most illu- 
minating observations on the nature of the universe, the arts, the 
sciences, and philosophy. $1.25 
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